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Che Pride of Sennico. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


Part I. 


Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico (begun, apparently in great trouble 
and stress of mind, at the Castle of Tollendhal, in Moravia, on the 
third day of the great storm, late in the year 1771). 


I. 
A® the wind rattles the casements with impotent clutch, howls 


down the stair-turret with the voice of a despairing soul, 
creeps in long irregular waves between the tapestries and the 
granite walls of my chamber and wantons with the flames of logs 
and candles; knowing, as I do, that outside the snow is driven 
relentlessly by the gale, and that I can hope for no relief from the 
company of my wretched self—for they who have learnt the 
temper of these wild mountain winds, tell me the storm must last 
at least three days more in its fury—I have bethought me, to keep 
from going melancholy crazed altogether, to set me some regular 
task to do. 

And what can more fitly occupy my poor mind than the 
setting forth, as clearly as may be, the divers events that have 
brought me to this strange plight in this strange place? although, 
I fear me, it may not in the end be over clear, for in sooth I 
cannot even yet see a way through the confusion of my thoughts. 
Nay, I could at times howl in unison with yonder dismal wind for 
mad regret; and at times again rage and hiss and break myself, 
like the fitful gale, against the walls of this desolate house for 
anger at my fate and my folly! 

But since I can no more keep my thoughts from wandering to 
her and wondering upon her than I can keep my hot blood from 
running—running with such swiftness that here, alone in the 
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wide vaulted room, with blasts from the four corners of the earth 
playing a very demon’s dance around me, I am yet all of a fever 
heat—I will try whether, by laying bare to myself all I know of 
her and of myself, all I surmise and guess of the parts we acted 
towards each other in this business, I may not at least come to 
‘some understanding, some decision concerning the manner in which, 
-as a man, I should comport myself in my most singular position. 


Having reached thus far in his writing, the scribe after shaking 
‘the golden dust of the pounce box over his page paused, musing 
for a moment, loosening with unconscious fingers the collar of his 
coat from his neck and gazing with wide grey eyes at the dancing 
‘flames of the logs, and the little clouds of ash that ever and anon 
‘burst from the hearth with a spirt when particles of driven snow 


found their way down the chimney. Presently the pen resumed 
‘its travels :— 


Everything began, of course, through my great-uncle Jennico’s 
‘legacy. Dol regret it? I have sometimes cursed it. Neverthe- 
less, although tossed between conflicting regrets and yearnings, I 
‘cannot in conscience wish it had not come to pass. Let me be 
frank. Bitter and troubling is my lot in the midst of my lonely 
splendour; but through the mist which seems in my memory to 
separate the old life from the new, those days of yesteryear (for 
all their carelessness and fancy-freedom) seem now strangely dull. 
Yes, it is almost a year already that it came, this legacy, by 
which a young Englishman, serving in His Royal and Imperial 
Majesty’s Chevau-Legers, was suddenly transformed, from an 
obscure Rittmeister with little more worldly goods than his pay, 
‘into one of the richest landowners in the broad Empire, the 
‘master of an historic castle on the Bohemian Marches. 

It was indeed an odd turn of fortune’s wheel. But doubtless 
there is a predestination in such things, unknown to man. 

My great-uncle had always taken a peculiar interest in me. 
‘Some fifty years before my birth, precluded by the religion of our 
family from any hope of advancement in the army of our own 
‘country, he had himself entered the Imperial service; and when 
I had reached the age of manhood, he insisted on my being sent 
‘to him in Vienna to enter upon the same career. To him I owe 
my rapid promotion after the Turkish campaign of 1769. But 
I question, for all his influence at Court, whether I should have 
benefited otherwise than through his advice and interest, had it 


not been for an unforeseen series of moves on the part of my elder 
brother at home. 
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One fine day it was announced to us that this latter had been 
offered and had accepted a barony in the peerage of Great Britain. 
At first it did not transpire upon what grounds a Catholic gentle- 
man should be so honoured, and we were obliged, my uncle and I, 
to content ourselves with the impossible explanation that “ Dear 
Edmund’s value and abilities and the great services he had 
rendered by his exertions in the last Suffolk Elections had been 
brought to the notice of his Majesty, who was thus graciously 
pleased to show his appreciation of the same.” 

Our good mother (who would not be the true woman she is did 
she not set a value on the honours of this world), my excellent 
brother, and, of course, his ambitious lady, all agreed that it was 
a mighty fine thing for Sir Edmund Jennico to become My Lord 
Rainswick, and they sent us many grandiloquent missives to that 
effect. 

But with my great-uncle things were vastly different. To all 
appearance he had grown, during the course of his sixty odd 
years in the Imperial service, into a complete unmitigated 
foreigner, who spoke English like a German; if, indeed, the 
extraordinary jargon he used (under the impression that it was 
his mother tongue) could be so called. As a matter of fact it 
would have been difficult to say what tongue was my great-uncle’s 
own. It was not English nor French—not even the French of 
German courts—nor true German, but the oddest compound of all 
three, with a strong peppering of Slovack er Hungarian according 
as the country in which he served suggested the adjunction. A 
very persuasive compound it proved, however, when he took up 
his commanding voice, poor man! But, foreigner as he was, 
covered as his broad chest might be with foreign orders, freely as 
he had spent his life’s energy in the pay of a foreign monarch, 
my great-uncle Jennico had too much English pride of race, too 
much of the old Jennico blood (despite this same had been so 
often let for him by Bavarian and Hanoverian, Prussian, French, 
and Turk) to brook in peace what he considered a slight upon his 
grand family traditions. 

Now this was precisely what my brother had committed. In 
the first place he had married a lady who, I hear, is amazingly 
handsome, and sufficiently wealthy, but about whose lineage it 
seems altogether unadvisable to seek clear information. Busy as 
he was in the midst of his last campaign, my great-uncle (who 
even in the wilds of Bulgaria seemed to keep by some marvellous 
means in touch with what moves were being played by the 
family in distant Suffolk) nevertheless had the matter probed. 
And the account he received was not of a satisfactory nature. I 
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fear me that those around him then did not find the fierceness of 
his rule softened by the unwelcome news from that distant island 
of Britain. 

The Jennicos, although they had been degraded (so my uncle 
maintained) by the gift of a paltry baronetcy at the hands of 
Charles II., as a reward for their bleeding and losses in the Royal 
cause, were, he declared, of a stock with which blood-royal itself 
might be allied without derogation. The one great solace of his 
active life was a recapitulation of the deeds, real or legendary, 
that, since the landing of the Danes on Saxon soil, had marked 
the passage through history of those thirty-one authentic genera- 
tions, the twenty-ninth of which was so worthily represented by 
himself. The worship of the name was with him an absolute craze. 

It is undoubtedly to that craze that I owe my accession of 
fortune—ay, and my present desolation of heart... . 

But to resume. When, therefore, already dissatisfied with my 
brother’s alliance, he heard that the head of the family proposed 
to engraft upon it a different name—a soi-disant superior title— 
his wrath was loud and deep: 

“Eh quoi! mille millions de Donnerblitzen! what the Teufel 
idiot think? what you think ?” 

I was present when the news arrived ; it was in his chancellerie 
on the Josefsplatz at Vienna. I shali not lightly forget the old 
man’s saffron face. 

“Does that Schaffkopf brother of yours not verstand what 
Jennico to be means? what thinkest thou? would I be what 
I am, were it not that I have ever known, boy, what I was geborn 
to when I was Jennico geborn? How comes it that I am what 
I here am? How is it gecome, thinkest thou, that I have myself 
risen to the highest honour in the Empire, that I am field-marshal 
this day, above the heads of your princekins, your grand- 
dukeleins, highnesses, and serenities? Dummes Vieh !”—with 
a parenthetical shake of his fist at the open paper on his desk 
—“how is it gecome that I wedded la belle Hérititre des 
Woschutzski, the most beautiful woman in Silesia, the richest, 
pardi! the noblest?” And his Excellency (methinks I see him 
now) turned to me with sudden solemnity: “You will answer 
me,” he said in an altered voice, “ you will answer me (because 
you are a fool youth), that I have become great general because 
I am the bravest soldier, the cleverest commander of all the 
Imperial troops; that I to myself have won the lady for whom 
transparencies had sued in vain because of being the most 
beautiful man in the whole Kaiserlich service.” 

Here the younger Jennico, for all the vexation of spirit which 
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had suggested the labour of his systematic narrative as a 
distraction, could not help smiling to himself, as, with pen raised 
towards the standish, he paused for a moment to recall on how 
many occasions he had heard this explanation of the Field 
Marshal's success in life. Then the grating of the quill began 
afresh :— 


When my venerable relative came to this, I, being an irreverent 
young dog, had much ado to keep myself from a great yell of 
laughter. He was pleased to remark, latterly, in an approving 
mood, that I was growing every day into a more living image of 
what he remembered himself to have been in the good times when 
he wore a cornet’s uniform. I should therefore have felt 
delicately flattered, but the fact is that the tough old soldier, if 
in the divers accidents of war he had gathered much glory, had 
not come off without a fine assortment of disfiguring wounds. 
The ball that passed through his cheeks at Leuthen had removed 
all his most ornamental teeth, and had given the oddest set to the 
lower part of his countenance. It was after Kolin that, the sight 
of his left eye being suppressed by the butt end of a lance, he had 
started that black patch which imparted a peculiar ferocity to his 
aspect, although it seemed, it is true, to sharpen the piercing 
qualities of the remaining orb. At Hochkirch, where he culled 
some of his greenest laurels, a Prussian bullet in his knee forced 
on him the companionship of a stout staff for ever afterwards. 
He certainly had been known in former days as le beau Jennico, 
but of its original cast of feature it is easy to conceive that, after 
these repeated finishing touches, his countenance bore but little 
trace. 

“ But no,” the dear old man would say, baring his desolate lower 
tusks at me, and fixing me with his wild-boar eye, “it is not to my 
beauty, Kerl, not to my courage, Kerl, that I owe success, but 
because I am geborn Jennico. When man Jennico geborn is, man 
is geborn to all the rest—to the beauty, to the bravery. When I 
wooed your late dead tante, they, mere ignorant Poles, said to me: 
‘It is well. You are honoured. We know you honourable; but 
are you born? To wed the Countess Woschutzska one must be 
born, one must show, honoured sir,’ they said, ‘at least seize 
quartiers, attested in due proper form.’ 

“*Eh!’ said I, ‘is that all? See you, you shall have sixteen 
quarterings. Sixteen quarterings? Bah! You shall have sixteen 
quarterings beyond that, and then sixteen again; and you shall then 
learn what it is called to be called Jennico!’—Potztausend !— 
And I simply wrote to the Office of Heralds in London, what man 
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calls College of Arms, for them to look up the records of Jennico 
and draw out a right proper pedigree of the familie, spare no cost, 
right up to the date of King Knut! Eh? Oh,ei, ei! Kerlchen! 
You should have seen the roll of parchment that was in time 
gesendt—Teremtété ! and les yeux que fit monsieur mon beau-pere 
[my excellent great-uncle said mon peau-bere] when they were 
geopened to what it means to be well-born English! A well-born 
man never knows his blood as he should, until he sets himself to 
trace it through all the veins. Blood-royal, yunker, blood-royal ! 
Once Danish, two times Plantagenet, and once Stuart, but that a 
strong dose—he-he, ei, ei! The Merry Monarch, as the school- 
books say, had wide paternity, though—verstehts sich—his 
daughter (who my grossmutter became) was noble also by her 
mother. Up it goes high, weit. Thou shalt see for thyself when 
thou comest to Tollendhal. Na, ya, and thou shalt study it too— 
it all runs in thine veins also. Forget it not... And of all 
her treasures, your aunt would always tell me there was none she 
prized more than that document relating to our family. She had 
it unrolled upon her bed when she could no longer use her limbs, 
and she used to trace out, crying now and then, the poor soul, what 
her boy would have carried of honour if he had lived. Ah, twas 
a million pities she never bore me another !—’tis the only reproach 
that darf be made her ... I have consoled myself hitherto with 
the thought of my nephew's youthling; but, Potzblitz, this 
Edmund, now the head of our family—ach, the verdamned hound ! 
Tausend Donnern and Bomben!”—and my great-uncle’s guttural 
voice would come rumbling, like gathering thunder indeed, and rise 
to a frightful bellow—‘to barter his fine old name for the 
verdamned mummery of a Baron Rainswick—Rainswick ?—pooh ! 
A creation of this Hanover dog! And what does he give on his 
side to drive this fine bargain? Na, na, sprech to me not: I mis- 
like it ; nephew, I tell thee, I doubt me but there is something hinter 
it yet.” 

“Nephew Basil,” he then went on, this day I speak of, “if I 
were not seventy-three years old I would marry again—I would, to 
have an heir, by Heaven! that the true race might not die out!” 

And despite his wall-eye, his jaw, his game leg, his generaliy 
disastrous aspect, I believe he might have been as good as his 
threat, his seventy and three years notwithstanding. But what 
really deterred him from such a rash step was his belief (although 
he would not gratify me by saying so) that there was at hand as 
good a Jennico as he could wish for, and that one, myself, Basil. 
And he saw in me a purer sproutling of that noble island race of 
the north that he was so fiercely proud of, than he could have 
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produced by a marriage with a foreigner. For, thorough: 
“Imperial” as he now was, and notwithstanding his early foreign. 
education (which had been made in the Stuart regiments of the 
French king), the dominant thought in the old warrior’s brain was. 
that a very law of nature required the gentle-born sons of such a. 
country to be honoured as leaders among foreign men. And great 
was the array of names he could summon, should any one be rash: 
enough to challenge the assertion. Butlers and Lallys, Brownes 
and Jerninghams, by Gad! Keiths and Dillons and Berwicks,,. 
morbleu! Fermor and Loudons and Lacys, and how many more if 
necessary ; ay, and Jennicos not the least of them, I should hope, 
teremtété ! 

I did not think that my brother had bettered himself by the 
change, and still less could I concur in the turn-coat policy he 
had thought fit to adopt in order to buy from a Hanoverian King 
and a bigoted House of Lords this accession of honour. For my 
uncle was not far wrong in his suspicions, and in truth it did 
not require any strong perspicacity to realise that it was not for 
nothing my brother was thus distinguished. I mean because of 
his merits—which amounts to the same thing. I made strong 
efforts to keep the tidings of his cowardly defection from my 
uncle. But family matters were not, as I have said, to be hidden 
from Feldmarschall Edmund yon Jennico. I believe the news 
hastened his dissolution. Repeated fits of anger are pernicious to 
gouty veterans of explosive temper. It was barely three weeks 
after the arrival of the tidings of my brother having taken the 
oaths and his seat in the House of Lords that I was summoned by. 
a messenger, hot foot, from the little frontier town where I was. 
quartered with my squadron, to attend my great-uncle’s death- 
bed. It was a sixteen-hours’ ride through the snow. I reached: 
this frowning old stronghouse late at night, hastened by a re- 
minder at each relay ready prepared for me; hastened by the- 
servants stationed at the gate; hastened on the stairs, at his very: 
door, the door of this room. I found him sitting in his arm-chair,. 
almost a corpse already, fully conscious, grimly triumphant. 

“Thou shalt have it all,” was the first thing he whispered to: 
me as I knelt byhisside. His voice was so low that I had to bend: 
my ear to his mouth. But the pride of race had never seemed to- 
burn with brighter flame. “ Alles ist dein, alles . . . aber,” and 
he caught at me with his clawlike hand, cold already with the very 
chill of earth, “remember that thou the last Jennico bist. Royal 
blood, Kerlchen, Knut, Plantagenet, Stuart . . . noblesse oblige, 
remember. Bring no roturiére into the family.” 

His heiduck, who had endured his testy temper and his rigid. 
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rule for forty yea's, suddenly gave a kind of gulp, like a sob, from 
behind the chair where he stood, rigid, on duty at his proper post, 
but with his hands, instead of resting correctly on hip and sword- 
handle, joined in silent prayer. A striking-looking man, for all 
his short stature, with his extraordinary breadth of shoulders, his 
small piercing eyes, his fantastically hard features all pock- 
seared, that secmed carved out of some swarthy, worm-eaten old 
oak. 

“Thou fool!” hissed my uncle, impatiently turning his head at 
the sound, and making a vain attempt to seek the ever-present 
staff with his trembling fingers. “ Basil, crack me the knave on 
the skull.” Then he paused a moment, looked at the clock and 
said in a significant way, “It is time, Janos.” 

The heiduck instantly moved and left the room, to return 
promptly, ushering in a number of the retainers who had 
evidently been gathered together and kept in attendance against 
my arrival. 

They ranged themselves silently in a row behind Janos; and 
the dying man in a feeble voice and with the shadow of a gesture 
towards me, but holding them all the while under his piercing 
look, said two or three times: 

“Your master, men, your master.” Whereupon, Janos leading 
the way, every man of them, household-steward, huntsmen, 
overseers, foresters, huzzars, came forward, kissed my hand, and 
retired in silence. 

Then the end came rapidly. He wandered in his speech and 
was back in the past with dead and gone comrades. At the very 
last he rallied once more, fixed me with his poor eye that I had 
never seen dim before, and spoke with consciousness : 

“Thou, the last Jennico, remember. Be true. Tell the 
renegade I rejoice, his shame striketh not us. Tell him that he 
did well to change his name. Kerlchen, dear son, thou art young 
and strong, breed a fine stock. No roture! but sell and settle... 
sell and settle.” 

Those words came upon his last sigh. His eye flashed once, 
and then the light was extinguished. 

Thus he passed. His dying thought was for the worthy continu- 
ance of his race. I found myself the possessor, so the tabellions 
informed me some days later, of many millions (reckoned by the 
florins of this land) besides the great property of Tollendhal— 
fertile plains as well as wild forests, and of this same isolated 
frowning castle with its fathom-thick walls, its odd pictures of 
half-savage dead and gone Woschutzkis, its antique clumsy 
furniture, tapestries, trophies of chase and war; master, more- 
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over, of endless tribes of dependants: heiducks and foresters ; 
females of all ages, whose bare feet in summer patter oddly on 
the floors like the tread of animals, whose high-boots in winter 
clatter perpetually on the stone flags of stairs and corridors; 
serf-peasants, factors, overseers; the strangest mixture of races 
that can be imagined: Slovacks, Bohemians, Poles, to labour on 
the glebe ; Saxons or Austrians to rule over them and cypher out 
rosters and returns; Magyars, who condescend to manage my 
horseflesh and watch over my safety if nothing else; the 
travelling bands of gipsies, ever changing but never failing with 
the dance, the song and the music, which is as indispensable as 
salt to the life of that motley population. 

And I, who in a more rational order of things might have been 
leading the life of a young squire at home, became sovereign lord 
of all, wielding feudal power over strings of vassals who deemed 
it great honour to bend the knee before me and kiss my hand. 

No doubt, in the beginning, it was vastly fine; especially as so 
much wealth meant freedom. For my first act, on my return 
after the expiration of my furlough, was to give up the duties of 
regimental life, irksome and monotonous in these piping days of 
peace. Then I must hie me to Vienna, and there for the first time 
of my life of six-and-twenty years, taste the joy of independence. 
In Vienna are enough of dashing sparks and beautiful women, of 
princes and courtiers, gamblers and rakes, to teach me how to 
spend some of my new-found wealth in a manner suitable to so 
fashionable a person as myself. 

But how astonishingly soon one accustoms oneself to luxury 
and authority! It is but three months ago that, having drained 
the brimming cup of pleasure to the dregs, I found its first sweet- 
ness cloying, its first alluring sparkle almost insufferable; that, 
having basked in perpetual smiles, I came to weary of so much 
favour. Winning at play had no fascination for a man with some 
thirty thousand pounds a year at his back; and losing large slices 
of that patrimony which had, I felt, been left me under an 
implied trust, was dully galling to my conscience. I was so 
uniformly fortunate also in the many duels in which I was 
involved among the less favoured—through the kindness which 
the fair ladies of Vienna and Bude began to show to le beau 
Jennico (the old dictum had been revived in my favour)—that 
after disabling four of my newly-found “best friends,” even so 
piquant an entertainment lost all pretence of excitement. 

And with the progress of disillusion concerning the pleasure of 
idleness in wealth, grew more pressing the still small voice which 
murmured at my ear that it was not for such an end, not for the 
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gratification of a mere libertine, gambler and duellist, that my- 
great-uncle Jennico had selected me as the depositary of his 
wealth and position. 

“Sell and settle, sell and settle.” The old man’s words had 
long enough been forgotten. It was high time to begin mastering 
the intricacies of that vast estate, if ever I was to turn it to the 
profit of that stream of noble Jennicos to come. And in my 
state of satiety the very remoteness of my new property, its 
savageness, its proud isolation, invested it with an odd fascination. 
From one day to the other I determined on departure, and left 
the emptiness of the crowd to seek the fulness of this wild and 
beautiful country. 

Here for a time I tasted interest in life again; knew a sort of 
well-filled peace ; felt my soul expand with renewed vigour, keen- 
ness for work and deeds, hope and healthy desire, self-pride and 
satisfaction. Then came the foolish adventure which has left 
me naked and weak in the very midst of my wealth and power; 
which has left rudderless an existence that had set sail so gaily 
for glorious happiness. 


The bell of the horloge, from its snow-capped turret overlooking. 
the gate of honour in the stronghold of Tollendhal, slowly tolled 


the tenth hour of that tempestuous night; and the notes re- 
sounded in the room, now strongly vibrating, now faint and 
distant, as the wind paused for a second, or bore them away upon 
its dishevelled wing. Upon the last stroke, as Basil Jennico was 
running over the last page of his fair paper, the door behind him, 
creaking on its hinges, was thrown open by Janos, the heiduck,. 
displaying in the next chamber a wide table, lit by two six- 
branched chandeliers and laid for the evening meal. The twelve 
yellow tongues of flame glinted on the silver, the cut glass, and 
snow-white napery, but only to emphasise the sombre depth of 
the medizval room, the desolate eloquence of that solitary seat at 
the huge board. Janos waited till his master, with weary gesture, 
had cast his pen aside, and then ceremoniously announced that 
his lordship’s supper was ready. 

Impatiently enough did the young man dip his fingers in the 
aiguiére of perfumed water that a damsel on his right offered 
to him as he passed through the great doors, drying them on the: 
cloth handed by her on his left. Frowning he sate him down in 
his high-backed chair behind which the keiduck stood ready to 
present each dish as it was brought up by other menials, to keep 
his beaker constantly filled, to answer with a bow any observation 
that he might make, should the lord feel disposed to break silence. 
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But to-night the lord of Tollendhal was less disposed than ever 
in such a direction. He chafed at the long ceremony; resented 
the presence of these creatures who had seen her sit as their 
mistress at that table, where now lay nought but vacancy beyond 
the white cloth; resented even the silent solicitude that lurked in 
Janos’ eyes, though the latter never broke unauthorised his rule 
of silence. 

The generous wine, in the stillness and the black solitude, bred 
presently a yet deeper melancholy. After a perfunctory meal 
the young man waved aside a last glass of the amber Tokay that 
was placed at his hand, rose, and moodily walked to and fro for 
some time. Feeling that the coming hours had no sleep in 
reserve for a mind in such turmoil as his, he returned to his 
writing-table, and, whilst Janos directed the servants to bring in 
and trim fresh candles, and pile more logs upon the hearth, Basil 
Jennico resumed his task. 


Il. 


Basil Jennico’s Memoir continued. 


My great-uncle’s will, forcible, concise, indisputable as it was, 
had been (so the man of law informed me) drawn out in a great 
hurry, dictated, indeed, between spasms of agony and rage. (The 
poor old man died of gout in his stomach.) Doubtless, had he 
felt sure of more time, he would have burdened the inheritance 
with many directions and conditions. 

From his broken utterances, however, and from what I had 
known of him in life, I gathered a fair idea of what his wishes 
were. His fifty years of foreign service had filled him, old 
pandour that he seemed to have become, with but increased 
contempt for the people that surrounded him, their ways and 
customs, while his pride as an Englishman was only equalled by 
his pride as a Jennico. 

“Sell and settle . . .” 

The meaning of the words was clear in the light of the man as 
I knew him. I was to sell the great property, carry to England 
the vast hoard of foreign wealth, marry as befitted one of the 
race, and raise a new and splendid line of Jennicos, to the utter 
mortification, and everlasting confusion, of the degenerate head 
of the house. 

Now, though I knew it to be in me, and felt it, indeed, not 
otherwise possible, to live my life as true a Jennico as even my 
uncle could desire, I by no means deemed it incumbent upon me 
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to set to work and carry out his plans without first employing my 
liberty and wealth as the humour prompted me. Nor was the old 
country an overpoweringly attractive place for a young man of 
my creed and kidney. In Vienna I was, perhaps, for the 
moment, the most noted figure—the guest most sought after that 
‘year. In England, at daggers drawn with my brother, I could 
only play an everyday part in an unpopular social minority. 

It was in full summer weather that, as I have written, already 
tried by the ‘first stage of my career of wealth, I came to take 
possession of my landed estates. The beauty and wildness of 
‘the scenery, the strangeness of the life in the well-nigh princely 
position to which this sudden turn of fortune’s wheel had elevated 
me, the intoxicating sensation of holding sway, as feudal lord of 
‘these wide tracts of hill and plain, over so many hundreds of 
lives—above all, the wholesome reaction brought about by solitude 
and communion with nature after the turmoil of the last months 
—in short, everything around me and in me made me less inclined 
than ever to begin ridding myself of so fair a possession. 

And do I wish I had not thus delayed in obeying the injunction 
that accompanied the bequest? Odds my life! I am a miserable 
dog this day through my disobedience ; and yet, would I now undo 
She past if | could? A thousand times no! I hate my folly, but 
hug it, ever closer, ever dearer. The bitter savour of that in- 
comprehensible yearning clings to the place: I would not 
exchange it for the tameness of peace. Weakling that I am, I 
would not obliterate, if I could, the memory of those brief, brief 
days of which I failed to know the price, until the perversity of 
fate cut their thread for ever—ay, perhaps for ever, after all! 
And yet, if so, it were wiser to quit these haunted walls for ever 
also. But, God! how meagre and livid looks wisdom, the ghost, 
iby the side of love’s warm and living line! 

And now, on! Since I have put my hand to the task, under- 
taken to set forth and make clear the actual condition of that 
vacillating puppet, the new-fledged Lord of Tollendhal, I will not 
draw it back, cost me what pain it may. 

No doubt it was this haunting pride of wealth, waxing every day 
stronger, even as the pride of birth which my great-uncle had 
fostered to such good purpose, the overweening conceit which they 
bred within me, that fogged my better judgment and brought me 
to this pass. And no doubt, likewise, it is a princely estate that 
these lords of Tollendhal of old carved for themselves, and rounded 
‘ever wider and nurtured—all that it should some day, passing 
through the distaff, come to swell the pride of Suffolk Jennicos! 

My castle rises boldly on the northernmost spur of the Glatzer 
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Mounts, and defiantly overlooks the marches of three kingdoms. 
Its lands and dependencies, though chiefly Moravian, extend over 
the Bohemian border as well as into that Silesia they now are 
able to call Prussian. North and west it is flanked by woods that 
grow wilder, denser, as they spread inwards towards the Giant 
Mountains. On the southern slopes are my vineyards, growths of 
note, as I hear. My territories reach, on the one hand, farther 
than can be seen under the blue horizon, into the Eastern plains, 
flat and rich, that stretch with curious suddenness immediately at 
the foot of the high district; upon the other hand, on the 
Moravian side, I doubt whether even my head steward himself 
knows exactly how much of the timber-laden hill-ranges can be 
claimed as appertaining to the estate. All the peaks I can descry 
in a fine day from these casements are mine, I believe; on their 
flanks are forests as rich in game—boar and buck, wolf and bear, 
not to speak of lesser quarry—as are the plains below in corn 
and maize and cattle—que sais-je? A goodly heritage indeed ! 

I promised myself many a rare day’s sport so soon as the time 
waxed ripe. Meanwhile, my days were spent in rambles over the 
land, under pretence of making acquaintance with the farms and 
the villages, and the population living on the soil and working 
out its wealth for my use, but in reality for the enjoyment of 
delicious sylvan and rustic idleness through which the memory 
of recent Viennese dissipations was like that of a fevered dream. 

The spirit of my country-keeping ancestors lived again within 
me and was satisfied. Yet there were times, too, when this 
freedom of fancy became loneliness—when my eyes tired of green 
trees, and my ears hungered for the voice of some human being 
whom I could meet as an equal, with whom I could consort, soul 
and wit. Then I would resolve that, come the autumn, I would 
fill the frowning stronghouse with a rousing throng of gallant 
hunters and fair women such as it had never seen before. Ay,. 
and they should come over, even from old England, to taste of the 
Jennico hospitality ! 

It was in one of these glorious moods that, upon a September 
day, sultry as summer, although there was a touch of autumn 
decay in the air as well as in the tints around me, I sallied forth, 
after noon, to tramp on foot an as yet unexplored quarter of my 
domain. I had donned, according to my wont (as being more 
suitable to the roughness of the paths than the small clothes, 
skirted coats, high heels and cocked hat of. Viennese fashion), the 
dress of the Moravian peasant—I gather that it pleases the 
people’s heart to see their seigneur grace their national garb on 
occasions. There was a goodly store of such costumes among the 
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cupboards full of hereditary habiliments and furs preserved at 
Tollendhal, after the fashion of the country, with the care that 
English housewives bestow upon their stores of linen. My 
peasant suit was, of course, fine of cloth and natty of cut, and the 
symmetry of the handsome figure I saw in my glass reminded me 
more of the pastoral disguises that were the courtly fashion of 
some years back than of our half-savage ill-smelling boors. Thus 
it was pleasant as well as comfortable to wear, and at that time 
even so trifling a sensation of gratified vanity had its price. But, 
although thus freed of the incumbrance of a gentleman’s attire, 
I could not shake off the watchful tyranny of Janos, the solemn 
heiduck who never allowed me to stir abroad at all without his 
escort, nor, indeed (if my whim took me far afield), without the 
further retinue of two jagers, twin brothers, and faithful beyond a 
doubt. These, carbine on shoulder, and hanger on thigh, had 
their orders to follow their lord through thick and thin, and keep 
within sight and sound of whistle. 

In such odd style of state, on this day, destined to begin for 
me a new chapter in life, I took my course; and for a long hour 
or so walked along the rocky cornice that overhangs the plains. 
The land looked bare and wide and solitary, the fields lay in 
sallow leanness bereft of waving crops, but I knew that all my 
golden grain was stacked safely in the heart of the earth, where 
these folk hoard its fruits for safety from fire. The air was so 
empty of human sounds, save the monotonous tramp of my escort 
behind me, that all the murmurs of wind and foliage struck with 
singular loudness upon my ear. Over night, there had, by my 
leave, been songs and dancing in the courtyard of Tollendhal, and 
the odd tunes, the capricious rhythm of the gipsy musicians, came 
back upon me as I walked in the midst of my thoughts. These 
melodies are fitful and plaintive as the sounds of nature itself, they 
come hurrying and slackening, rising and falling, with as true a 
harmony and as unmeasured a measure; now in a very passion of 
haste, and now with a dreamy long-drawn sigh. I was thinking 
on this, and on the love of the Empress for that music (my Empress 
that had been when I wore her uniform, ay, and my Empress 
still so long as I retain these noble lands), when I came to a field, 
sloping from the crag towards the plain, where an aftermath of 
grass had been left to dry. There was a little belt of trees, which 
threw a grateful shade ; and feeling something weary I flung me 
down on the scented hay. It was on the Silesian portion of my 
land. Against the horizon, the white and brown of some townlet, 
clustering round the ace-of-club-shaped roof of its church-tower, 
rose glittering above the blue haze. A little beyond the field 
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ran a@ white road. So I reclined, looking vaguely into the 
unknown but inviting distance, musing on the extent of those 
possessions so wide spread that I had not as yet been able to ride 
all their marches, ever and anon recognising vaguely in the voice 
of the breeze through the foliage an echo of the music that had 
been haunting my thoughts all day. Everything conspired to 
bring me pleasant fancies. I began to dream of past scenes and 
future fortunes, smiling at the thought of what my dashing 
friends would say if they saw le beau Jennico in this bucolic 
attitude, wondering if any of my court acquaintance would recog- 
nise him in his peasant garb. 

Ah, me, how eternally and lovingly I thought of my proud and 
brilliant self then! ... 

I cannot recall how soon this musing became deep sleep, but 
sleep I did and dream—a singular, vivid dream, which was in a 
manner @ continuation of my waking thoughts. I seemed to be at 
a great féte at the Imperial Palace, one of the countless throng of 
guests. The lights were brilliant, blinding, but I saw many 
faces I knew, and we all were waiting most eagerly for some 
wonderful event. No one was speaking, and the only sounds 
were the rustling and brushing of the ladies’ brocades and the 
jingle of the officers’ spurs, with over and above the wail of the 
ezimbalom. All at once I knew, as we do in dreams, what we 
were expecting, and why this splendid feast had been prepared. 
Marie Antoinette, the fair young Dauphine of France, the memory 
of whose grace still hangs about the Court, had come back to visit 
her own country. The crowd grew closer and closer. The crowd 
about me surged forward to catch a glimpse of her as she passed, 
and I with the rest, when suddenly my great-uncle stood before 
me, immensely bestarred and beribboned in his field marshal’s 
uniform, and with the black patch on his eye so black that it 
quite dazzled me. 

“Na, Kerlchen,” he was saying to me, “thou hast luck! Her 
Imperial and Royal Highness has chosen the young Jennico to 
dance with . . . as the old one is too old.” 

Now I, in common with the young men about me, have grown 
to cherish since my coming to this land, a strange enthusiasm for 
the most womanly and beautiful of all the Empress’s daughters, 
and therefore, even in my dream, my heart began to beat very 
fast, and I scarce knew which way to turn. I was much troubled 
too by the music, which went on always louder and quicker above 
my head, somewhere in the air, for I knew that no such things as 
country dances are danced at Court, and that I myself would 
make but a poor figure in such; yet a peasant dance it un- 
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doubtedly was. Next, my uncle was gone, and though I could 
not see her, I knew the Princess was coming by the swish of her 
skirt as she walked. I heard her voice as clear as a silver bell. 
“Ow est-il?” it said, and I felt she was looking for me. Ef 
struggled in vain to answer or turn to her, and the voice cried 
again: “Ow est-i1?” upon which another voice with a quaver 
in its tones made reply : “ Par ici, Altesse!” 

The sound must have been very close to me, for it startled me 
from my deep sleep into, as it were, an outer court of dreams. 
And between slumber and consciousness I became aware that 
was lying somewhere very hot and comfortable ; that, while some 
irresistible power kept my eyes closed, my ears were not so, and 
I could hear the two voices talking together; and, in my wandering 
brain believed them still to belong to Marie Antoinette and her 
attendant. 

“It is a peasant,” said the first voice: that was the Princess of 
course. There was something of scorn in the tone, and I became 
acutely and unpleasantly conscious of my red embroidered shirt. 
But the other made answer: “ He is handsome,” and then: “ His 
hands are not those of a peasant,” and, “ Regardez ma chere ; 
peasants do not wear such jewelled watches! *’ A sudden shadow 
fell over me and was gone in an instant. There was a flicker of 
laughter and I sat up. 

During my sleep the shade of the sun had shifted and I lay in 
the full glare, and so, as I opened my eyes, I could see nothing. 

I heard the laughter of my dream again, and I knew that tho 
mocking cry of “ Prenez garde, Altesse!” that still rang in the air 
did not belong to my sleep. But as I rubbed my eyes and looked 
out once again, I caught first a glimpse of a slender creature 
bending over me, outlined it seemed in fire and shimmering 
between black and gold. My next glance filled me with a woeful 
disappointment, for I declare, what with my dream and my odd 
awakening, I expected to find before me a beauty no less be- 
witching than that of Marie Antoinette herself. What I beheld 
was but a slim slip of a creature who, from the tip of her somewhat 
battered shepherdess hat to the hem of her loosely hanging skirts, 
gave me an impression of being all yellow, save for the dark cloud 
of her hair. Her skin seemed golden yellow like old ivory, her 
eyes seemed to shoot yellow sparks, her gown was yellow as any 
primrose. As she bent to watch me, her lip was arched into a 
smile ; it had a deep dimple on the left side. Thus I saw her in = 
sort of flash and scrambled to my feet still half drunk with 
drowsiness, crying out like a fool : 

“ Ow est son Altesse? On est son Altesse ? * 
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She clapped her hands and turned with a crow of laughter to 
someone behind me. And then I became aware that, as in the 
dream, there were two. I also turned. 

My eyes were in their normal state again, but for a moment I 
thought myself still wandering. Here was her Highness. A 
Princess, indeed, as beautiful as any vision and yet most exquisitely 
embodied in the flesh ; a Princess in this wilderness! It seemed a 
thing impossible, and yet my eyes now only corroborated the 
evidence of my ears. 

I marked, almost without knowing, the rope of pearls that 
bound her throat (I had become a judge of jewels by being the 
possessor of so many). I marked her garments, garments, for all 
their intended simplicity, rich, and bearing to my not untutored 
observation the latest stamp of fashion. But above all I marked 
her air of race, her countenance, young with the first bloom of 
youth, mantled with blushes yet set with a royal dignity. 

I have, since that eventful day, passed through so many phases 
of feeling, sweet and violent, my present sentiments are so 
fantastically disturbed, that I must try to the last of this writing 
and see matters still as I saw them at the time. Yes, beyond 
doubt what I noticed most, what appealed to me most deeply then, 
was the great air of race blended and softened by womanly 
candour and grace. She looked at me gravely, with wide brown 
eyes, and I stumbled into my best courtly bow. 

“He wants to know,” said the damsel of the yellow skirts, this 
time in German, the clear, clean utterance of which had nothing 
of the broad Austrian sounds I was accustomed to hear—* he 
wants to know ‘ where is the Highness?’ But he seems to have 
guessed where she stands, without the telling. Truly ’tis a pity 
the Lord Chamberlain is not at his post to make a presentation 
in due form!” 

The lady thus addressed took a step towards her companion, 
with what seemed a protest on her lip. But the latter, her small 
face quivering with mischief and eagerness, whispered something 
in her ear, and the beautiful brown eyes fixed themselves once 
again smilingly on me. 

“ Know, sir,” continued the speaker then, “since you are so 
indiscreet as to wake at the wrong moment, and surprise an 
incognito, the mysteries of which were certainly not meant for 
such as you, that Altesse she is. Son Altesse Sérénissime la 
Princesse Marie Ottilie. Marie is her Highness’s first name, and 
Ottilie is her Highness’s last name. And between the two and 
after those two, being as I said an Altesse Sérénissime, she has of 
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her Highness that you should know. Now if you will do me, a 
humble attendant that I am, the courtesy to state who you are, 
who, in a Silesian boor’s attire, speak French and wear diamond 
watches to your belt, I can proceed with the introduction, even in 
the absence of the Lord Chamberlain.” 

The minx had an easy assurance of manner which could only 
have been bred at Court. Her mistress listened to her with what 
seemed a tolerant affection. 

Looking round, bewildered and awkwardly conscious of my 
peasant dress, I beheld my two chasseurs, standing stolidly sentine} 
on the exact spot where I. had last seen them before dropping 
asleep. Old Janos, from a nearer distance, watched us sus- 
piciously. As I thus looked round I became aware of a new 
feature in the landscape—a ponderous coach also attended by two 
chasseurs in unknown uniforms waiting some hundred paces off, 
down the road. 

To keep myself something in countenance despite my in- 
congruous garb (and also perchance for the little meanness that I 
was not displeased to show this Princess that I too kept a state of 
my own), I lifted my hand and beckoned to my retinue, which 
instantly advanced and halted in a rank with rigid precision five 
paces behind me. 

“Gracious Madam,” said I in German, bowing to her who had 
dubbed herself the lady-in-waiting, with a touch, I flattered myself, 
of her own light mockery of tone, “I shall indeed feel honoured 
if her Serene Highness will deign to permit the presentation of so 
unimportant a person as myself—in other words of Basil Jennico 
of Farringdon Dene, in the county of Suffolk, in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, lately a captain in His Royal Imperial Majesty’s 
Moravian Regiment of Chevau-Legers, now master of the Castle 
of Tollendhal, not far distant, and lord of its domain.” Here, led 
by Janos, my three retainers saluted. 

I thought I saw'in the Princess’s eyes that I had created a 
certain impression, but my consequent complacency did not 
escape the notice of the irrepressible lady-in-waiting. She 
promptly did her best to mar the situation. 

“Fi done,” she cried, in French, “ we are at Court, Monsieur, 
and at the Court of—at the Court of her Highness we are not 
such savages as to perform introductions in German.” 

Then, drawing up her slight figure and composing her face into 
preternatural gravity, she took two steps forward and another 
sideways, accompanied by as many bows, and resting her hand at 
arm’s length on the china head of her stick, with the most 
ridiculous assumption of finnikin importance and with a quavering 
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voice which, although I have never known him, I recognised 
instantly as the Chamberlain’s, she announced : 

“Monsieur Basile Jean Nigaud de la Faridondaine, dans le- 
comté ot l’on Suffoque.... d’importance, au royaume de la 
Grande Bretagne, maitre du castel des Fous, ici proche, et 
seigneur des alentours,—Ahem !” 

Inwardly cursing the young woman’s buffoonery and the 
incredible facility with which she had so instantly burlesqued an 
undoubtedly impressive recital, I had no choice but to make my 
three bows with what good grace I could muster. Whereupon, 
the Princess, still smiling but with a somewhat puzzled air, made 
me a curtsey. As for the lady-in-waiting, nothing abashed, she 
took an imaginary pinch of most excellent snuff with a pretence: 
of high satisfaction; then laughed aloud and long, till my ears 
burned and her own dimple literally rioted. 

“ And now, to complete the ceremony,” said she, as soon as she 
could speak at all, “let me introduce the Court, represented 
to-day by myself. Mademoiselle Marie Ottilie. Two Ottilies as 
you will perceive, but easily explained, thus: Feu the Highest 
her Sérénissime’s gracious ducal grandmother being an Ottilie 
and godmother to us both—Mademoiselle Ottilie: the rest 
concerns you not. Well, Monsieur de la Faridondaine, Capitaine 
et Seigneur, etc. etc.—charmed to have made your acquaintance. 
So far, so good. But... these gentlemen? Surely also nobles- 
in disguise. Will you not continue the ceremony ?” 

She waved a little sunburnt hand towards my immovable 
body-guard, and the full absurdity of my position struck me with 
the keenest sense of mortification. 

I looked back at the three, biting my lips, and miserably 
uncertain how to conduct myself so as to save some shred of 
dignity. My ancient Janos had seen too many strange things 
during his forty years’ attendance on my great-uncle to betray 
the smallest surprise at the present singular situation ; but out of 
both their handsome faces set like bronze—they had better not 
have moved a muscle otherwise or Janos would have known the 
reason why—the eyes of my twin attendants roamed from me to 
the ladies, and from the ladies to me, with the most devouring 
curiosity. I tartly dismissed them all again to a distance, and 
then, turning to the mysterious Princess I begged to know, in 
my most court-like manner, if I might presume to lay my 
services at her feet for the time of her sojourn in this, my land. 

With the same adorable yet dignified bashfulness that I had 
already noted in her, the lovely woman looked hesitatingly at her 
lady-in-waiting, which lively wench, not being troubled with 
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timidity (as she had already sufficiently demonstrated), promptly 
took upon herself to answer me. But this time she so delight- 
fully fell in with my own wishes that I was fain to forgive her all 
that had gone before. 

“But certainly,” she exclaimed, “her Serene Highness will 
condescend to accept the services of M. de Jean-Nigaud. It is 
not every day that brings forth such romantic encounters. Know, 
sir, that we are two damozels that have by the most extraordinary 
succession of fortunate accidents escaped from school. You 
wonder? By school, I mean the insupportable tedium, etiquette, 
and dulness of the Court of his most gracious and worshipful 
Serenity the father of her Highness. We came out this noon to 
make hay, and hay we will make. Or rather we shall sit on the 
hay, and you shall make a throne for the Princess, and a little 
tabouret for me, and then you may sit you down and entertain 
us... but on the ground, and at a respectful distance, that 
none may say we do not observe proper forms and conventions, 
for all that we are holiday-making. And you shall explain to us 
how you, an Englishman, came to be master of Chateau des Fous, 
and masquerading in peasant’s attire. Is masquerading a con- 
dition of tenure? After which, her Serene Highness having 
only one fault, that being her angelic softness of heart which is 
pushed to the degree of absolute weakness, she will permit me to 
narrate to you (as much as is good for you to know) how we came 
to be here at such a distance from our own country, and in such 
curious freedom—For her Highness quite sees that you are 
rapidly becoming ill with suppressed curiosity, and fears that 
you may otherwise burst with it on your way home to your great 
castle, or at least that the pressure on the brain may seriously 
affect its delicate balance—if indeed,” with a peal of her reckless 
childish laughter, “you are not already a lunatic, and those your 
keepers.” 

This last piece of impudence might have proved even too much 
for my desire to cultivate an acquaintance so extraordinarily 
attractive to one of my turn of mind and so alluring by its 
mysteriousness, but that I happened to catch a glance from her 
Highness’s eyes even as the speaker finished her tirade, which 
glance, deprecating and at the same time full of a kindly and 
gentle interest, set my heart to beat in a curious fashion between 
pleasure and pain. I hastened therefore to obey the younger 
lady’s behests, and began to gather together enough of the sweet- 
smelling hay to form a throne for so noble and fair an occupant. 

Whereupon the little creature herself—she seemed little by 
reason of her slenderness and childishness, but in truth she was 
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as tall as her tall and beautiful mistress—fell to helping me with 
such right goodwill, flashing upon me, as she flittered hither and 
thither, such altogether innocently mocking looks from her yellow- 
hazel eyes, that I should have been born with a deeper vanity, 
and a sourer temper, to have kept a grudge against her. 

Once seated in our fragrant court, in the order laid down for 
us, the attendant, so soon as she had recovered breath suflicient, 
began to ply me with questions so multiplied, so searching, and 
so pointed, that she very soon extracted from me every detail 
she wished to know about myself, past and present. 

But although, as from a chartered and privileged advocate, the 
sharp cross-questioning came from the Mademoiselle Marie 
Ottilie, it was to the soft dumb inquiry I read iu the Princess 
Marie Ottilie’s eyes that were addressed my answers. And then 
those eyes and the listening beauty of that gracious face, made it 
hard for me to realise, as later reflection proved, that their owner 
did not utter a single word during the whole time we sat there 
together. 


III. 


I mnp me that when she had drawn from me all she had wanted 
to know, the little lady’s pert tongue became still for a while, 
and that she stretched her long young limbs and lay back upon 
her mound of hay with the most absolute unconcern either of 
my presence or of the Princess’s, gazing skyward with a sudden 
gravity in her look. As for me, 1 was content to sit in silence 
too, glad of the quiet, because it gave me leisure to taste the full 
zest of this fortunate and singular meeting. I thought I had never 
seen a human being whom silence became so well as the Princess 
Ottilie. Contrasted with the recklessness and chatter of her 
companion her attitude struck me as the most perfectly dignified 
it had ever been my lot to observe. 

Presently the nymph in yellow roused herself from her reverie, 
and sat up, with her battered hat completely on one side and 
broken bits of grass sticking in the tangled mass of her brown 
hair. She arched her lip at me with her malicious smile, and 
addressed her companion. 

“Ts it your Highness’s pleasure,” she asked, “that I should 
gratify some of this young English nobleman’s curiosity con- 
cerning the wandering of a Princess in so unprincely a fashion ?” 

“ Ach,” rebuked her Highness, on the wings of a soft sigh. 
The truth of the girl’s assertion that her mistress’s kindness of 
heart amounted to weakness, was very patent; the dependant was 
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undoubtedly indulged to the verge of impertinence, although it is 
also true that her manner seemed to stop short of any open show 
-of disrespect. 

“Now attention, please, Monsieur de la Faridondaine! His 
Most Absolutely to be Revered and Most Gracious Serenity, father 
-of her Highness, reigns over a certain land, a great many leagues 
from here,” she began, with all the gusto of one who revels in 
the sound of her own voice. “ Her Highness is his only daughter, 
and this August Person has the condescension to feel for her 
some of those sentiments of paternal affection which are common 
even to the lowest peasant. You have been about courts, 
Monsieur Jean-Nigaud, the fact is patent and indubitable. You 
can therefore reaiise the extent of such condescension. A little 
while ago, moved by these sentiments, my gracious Sovereign 
believed there was a paleness upon her Highness his daughter's 
cheek.” 

Involuntarily I looked at the Princess, to see, with a curious 
elation, how the rich colour rushed, under my gaze, yet more 
richly into her face. 

“Tt does not appear now,” pursued the imperturbable speaker, 
whom no blink of mine seemed to escape, “but there was a pale- 
ness, and the Court doctor decided there was likewise a trifling 
loss of tone and want of strength. He recommended a change of 
air, tonic baths and grape cure. In consequence, after due 
deliberation and consultation, it was decreed that her Highness 
-should be sent to a certain region in the mountains, where Hochst 
die Selbe has a grand, a most high ducal aunt, the said region 
being noted for its salubrious air, its baths, the quality and extent 
-of its vineyards. In company, therefore, of a few indispensable 
court officials—the Lord Chamberlain (as a responsible person for 
cher Highness’s movements), the most gracious a certain aged and 
high born Grafin (our chief Court lady, once the Highness’s own 
.gouvernante), the second Court doctor, the third officier de bouche, 
and mine own humble self——” 

Here she paused, and, with a sudden assumption of dolefulness 
‘that was certainly comic, proceeded in quite another voice : 

“TIT am a person of no consequence at Court, Monsieur de la 
Faridondaine. I am merely tolerated because of her Highness’s 
goodness, and also because, you must know, that I have a 
reputation of being a source of amusement to her Serenity. You 
may already have noticed that it is fairly well founded that I am 
talkative and entertaining, as a lady-in-waiting should be, and 


this is the reason why I have attained a position to which my 
birth does not entitle me.” 
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A little frown came across the Princess’s smooth brow at these 
words. She shot a look of deprecation at her attendant, but the 
latter went on, resuming her former manner, in a bubbling of 
merriment : 

“Facts are facts, you see—I am even hardly born. My mother 
happened to be liked by the mother of her Serene Highness—an 
angel—and when I was orphaned she took me closer to her. So 
we grew up together, her Highness and I, and so I come to be in 
so grand a place as a Court. There, monsieur, you have in a 
word the history of Mademoiselle Marie Ottilie. 1 have no wish 
that she should ever seem to have appeared under false colours.” 

The Princess, whose sensitive blood had again risen to a 
crimson tide, cast a very uneasy look at her companion. I could 
see how much her affectionate delicacy was wounded by this 
unnecessary candour : 

But little mademoiselle, after returning the glance with one 
as mischievous and unfeeling as a jackdaw’s, continued, hugging 
her knees with every appearance of enjoyment : 

“ And now we come to the series of delightful accidents which 
brought us here. Behold! no sooner had we left the Court of— 
the Court her Highness belongs to—than the smallpox broke out 
in the Residenz and in the palace itself. The father of her 
Serenity had had it; there was no danger for him, and he was in 
the act of congratulating himself upon having sent the Princess 
out of the way, when, in the most charming manner (for the 
Ducal Court of her Highness’s aunt was even duller than Hochst 
die Selbe’s own, and after the tenth bunch of grapes, you get 
rather tired of a grape cure, and as for mud baths—oh fie, the 
horror!), we discovered that we had brought the pretty illness 
with us. And first one and then the other of the retinue sickened 
and fell ill. Then a Court lady of the Duchess took it, and next 
who should develop symptoms but the old growl-bear and scratch- 
eat, our own chief Hofdame, chief duenna, and chief bore. That 
was a stroke of fortune you-must admit! But wait a moment, 
you have not heard the best of it yet.” 

At the very first mention of the smallpox the Princess grew 
pale, and made the sign of the cross. And indeed it seemed to 
me, myself, a tempting of Providence to joke thus lightly about a 
malady so dangerous to life and so fatal to looks. But the girl 
proceeded coolly : 

“Her Serene Highness, like her most venerated brother, had 
had the disease ; I believe they underwent it together in their 
serene babyhood. But her Serene Highness was deeply alarmed 
by the danger to which her Serene niece was exposed. The Court 
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doctor was no less concerned—it is a bad thing for a Court 
doctor if a princess in his charge fall a victim to an epidemic—so 
they put their heads together and resolved to send the exalted 
young lady into some safer region, in company of such of her 
retinue as seemed in the soundest health. An aged lady, mother 
of M. de Schreckendorf, our Chamberlain already described to 
you, dwells in these plains. As a matter of fact,” said the speaker, 
pointing a small finger in the direction of the town, “her castle 
is yonder. The Duchess had once condescended to spend a night 
there to break a journey, and it had remained stamped on her 
ducal memory that the place was quiet—not to say a desert—that 
there were vineyards close by, and also that the air was 
particularly salubrious. She knew, too, that the Countess 
Schreckendorf was quite equal to the guarding of any youthful 
Serenity, in short, a dragon of etiquette, narrow-mindedness, 
prudery, and ugliness. Together, therefore, with the Chamber- 
lain, a few women, and the poor doctor, we were packed into a 
ducal chariot, and carted here, the Countess receiving the strictest 
orders not to divulge the tremendous altitude of her visitor’s 
rank. She would die rather than betray the trust ; especially as 
to thwart innocent impulses is one of her chief pleasures, nay, 
I may say her only pleasure in life. Little does she or the 
Highness her mistress suspect the existence of a Seigneur de la 
Faridondaine, roaming about in the guise of a simple Silesian 
shepherd and pretending to sleep in order to surprise the little 
secrets of wandering princesses! We were told, when we asked 
whether there was no neighbourly creature within reach, that the 
only one for leagues was a fearful old man with one eye and one 
tooth, who goes about using his cane as freely on everyone's 
shoulders as the Prussian king himself. Well, never mind, don’t 
speak, I have yet the cream of the tale to offer! We arrived here 
three weeks ago and found the grapes no more spicy, the castle 
no more amusing, and the neighbourhood more boring than even 
the ducal Court itself. But one excellent day, the good little 
Chamberlain began to look poorly, complained of his poor little 
head, and retired to his room. The next morning what does the 
* doctor do, but pack him into a coach and drive away with him 
like a fury. Neither coach, nor postillions, nor doctor, nor 
Chamberlain have been seen or heard of since! But I, who am 
awake with the birds, from my chamber window saw them go— 
for I heard the clatter in the courtyard, and by nature, M. the 
Captain, I am as curious as a magpie.” 

“Oh, that,” said I with conviction, “ you need not tell me!” 

She seemed vastly tickled by the frankness of this my first 
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observation after such long listening, and had to throw herself 
back on the hay, and laugh her laugh out, before she could sit up 
again and continue: 

“So, as I was saying, I saw the departure. The doctor looked 
livid with fright, and as for the Herr Chamberlain, he was mufiled 
up in blankets and coats, but I got a glimpse of his face for 
all that, and it was spotted all over with great red spots!” 

The Princess pushed her hat off her forehead, and turned 
upon her lady-in-waiting a face that had grown almost livid. 

“Pooh,” said the lady-in-waiting: “your Highness is over 
nervous; ‘tis now a good fortnight since the old gentleman left 
us, and if you or I were to have had it we should have shown 
symptoms long ago. Well, sir, to continue: our worthy hostess 
the Countess was in a fine fume, as you can fancy, between duty 
and natural affection, terror and anxiety. She was by way*of 
keeping the whole matter a dead secret both from us and from 
the servants; but the fumigations she set going in the house, the 
airing, the dosing, together with her own frantic demeanour, 
would have been enough to enlighten even obtuser wits than 
ours. With one exception all our servants fled, and all hers. 
She bad to replace them from a distance. ‘he anger, the 
responsibility, the agitation generally, were too much for her years 
and constitution; and three days ago—in the act (as we dis- 
covered) of writing to the Dachess for instructions, for she had 
expected the Court doctor would have sent on special messengers 
to the courts of her Highness’s relatives, and was in a perfect 
fever at receiving no news—as I say, in the very act of writing 
evidently to despatch another post herself, the poor old lady was 
struck with paralysis, and was carried speechless to bed. Now, 
Monsieur Jean Nigaud, you English are a practical race. Do you 
not agree with me that since the Lord, in His wisdom, decreed 
that it was good for the Countess’s soul to have a little physical 
affliction, it could not have happened at a better moment for us ? 
I know that her Highness disapproves of what she calls my 
heartlessness, but I cannot but rejoice in our freedom. 

“The Countess is recovering, but she won’t speak plain for 
a long time to come. Meanwhile we are free—free as air! Our 
only personal attendant is my own—my old nurse. You shall see- 
her. She speaks but little, but she adores me. But as we 
cannot understand a word of the language spoken here, and the 
resources of this district are few, I will own to you, her Highness. 
has found it a little dull, in spite of her lady-in-waiting’s well- 
known gift of entertainment, up to to-day.” 

She threw me an arch look as she spoke, but the Princess, 
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rising with the dignity peculiar to her, conveyed her sense that 
the joke had this time been carried a little too far. 

The shadows were lengthening, the wind had fallen, it was an 
hour of great peace and beauty in the land. The Princess took 
a few steps towards the road where waited the carriage; I ran 
forward and presumed to offer her my arm, which she very 
graciously, but not without a blush, accepted. The maid of 
honour, springing to her feet, followed us, tripping over the rough 
ground, with a torn frock and her hat hanging on her neck by its 
ribbons. I mind me well how the chasseurs of the equipage 
stared to see their lady come leaning on the arm of a peasant. 
How they stared, too, at the unabashed, untidy apparition of the 
lady-in-waiting! But she, humming a little song as she went, 
seemed the last in the world to care what impression she made. 

As we neared the coach, a tall woman all in black, with a black 
shawl over her black hair, jet-black eyes, staring blankly out of a 
swarthy face, descended from it. She looked altogether so dark 
and forbidding a vision that I gave a start when I saw her thus 
unexpectedly. She seemed a sort of blot on the whole smiling, 
sunny landscape. But as Mademoiselle Ottilie drew near, the 
woman turned to her, her whole face breaking pleasantly into a 
very eloquence of silent, eager love. 

Of course I guessed at once that this was the nurse to whom 
the saucy maiden had already referred. I heard them whisper to 
each other (and it seemed to me as if the woman were remon- 
strating with her mistress) while I installed the Princess on her 
cushions. Then both rejoined us to enter the carriage likewise. 
Before she jumped in, Mademoiselle Ottilie tapped her nurse on 
the shoulder with the sort of indifferent, kind little pat one would 
bestow on a dog. The woman caught the careless hand and 
kissed it, and her eyes as she looked after the girl’s figure were 
absolutely adoring; but her whole countenance again clouded 
over strangely when her glance fell upon us. At length they 
all three were seated, and my graceful retirement was clearly 
expected. But still I lingered. 

“The vintage had begun in my vineyards,” quoth I hesitatingly, 
“if her Highness would honour me by coming again upon my 

lands, the sight might interest her.” 

The Princess hesitated, and then, evidently doubtful as to the 
propriety of the step, threw a questioning glance at her 
companion. 

“But certainly,” said the latter instantly; “why not accept? 
Your Highness has been advised to keep in the open air as 
much as possible, and your Highness has likewise been re- 
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commended innocent diversion: nothing could be better. When 
shall we say ?” 

“If to-morrow would suit,” I suggested boldly, “I could ride 
over after noon, if her Highness would permit me to be her 
escort. And perhaps she will also further honour me by accepting 
some slight refreshment at my castle. It is worth seeing,” I said, 
for I saw no reason why I should be bashful in pushing my 
advantages, ‘‘if your Highness is not afraid to enter Le Chateau 
des Fous?” I ventured to look deep into her eyes as I spoke, 
and I remember how those eyes wavered shyly from my gaze, and 
how the white lids fell over them. And I remember, too, with 
what a sudden mad exultation leaped my heart. 

But, as before, it was the lady-in-waiting who answered. 

“Afraid! who is afraid? Your Highness, will you not comfort 
the poor young man and tell him you are not afraid?” 

“If your Highness would deign,” said I, pleading, and leaning 
forward into the carriage. And then she looked at me, and said 
to me in the sweetest guttural in all the world, “No, I am not 
afraid,” 

We were speaking French. I bowed low, fearing to spoil it all 
by another word. The Princess stretched out her hand and I 
kissed the back of her glove, and then I had the privilege of also 
kissing Miss Ottilie’s sun-burnt, scratched, and rather grimy bare 
little paw, which she, with affected dignity, thrust forward for 
my salute. 

The carriage drove away, and as it went I mind me how the 
nurse looked after me with a darkling anxiety, and also how as 
I stalked homewards through the evening glow, with my body- 
guard tramping steadily behind me, I kept recalling the sound 
of the four gracious words with which the Princess had consented 
to accept of my hospitality. 

She had said, it is true, “Che n’ai bas beur,” but none the less 
was the memory a delicate delight to my heart the whole night 
through. 


(To be continued.) 





‘Che Countess Brownlow, 


TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, an unusually unpretending volume of 
memoirs, entitled ‘ Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian,’ by 
Emma Sophia, Countess Brownlow, was published by Mr. Murray. 
Probably few people now remember the little book, but many still 
exist who knew its writer, and can recall her graphic descriptions 
of events and incidents which to most of us are matters of history. 
Her published recollections are what she justly styled them— 
slight. Her fears of boring her readers, and also of hurting 
anyone's feelings, made her reduce her records to the simplest 
narrative. Though often urged to publish a second volume, she 
always refused, but jotted down occasionally anecdotes of events 
and people with the same vivid memory and sense of the ridiculous 
which characterised her book. Lady Emma Sophia Edgcumbe 
was the eldest daughter of Richard, second Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe, and Lady Sophia Hobart, one of the daughters and 
co-heiresses of John Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Born in 1781, her earlier years were passed at Mount 
Edgeumbe, and the first event of note she could recall in after 
years was the mutiny in the fleet in 1798, impressed on her 
childish mind by the brutal toasts of the mutineers. A year or 
two after this, Lord Mount Edgcumbe purchased Ham House, 
lately well known as the residence of Maria, Marchioness of 
Ailesbury. Here Lady Emma and her younger brothers and 
sister were left in what she described as almost conventual 
seclusion during their parents’ frequent absences. Lady Mount 
Edgeumbe’s health was rapidly declining. Her illness presented 
all the symptoms of a decline, but proved eventually to have been 
caused by the high stiff corsets of the period, which prevented the 
play of the lungs, and finally rendered them useless. She died 
quite suddenly at Tunbridge Wells in August, 1806. 

After her death, Ham House was sold, and henceforth the 
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family resided entirely at Mount Edgcumbe. The dowager 
Lady Mount Edgeumbe (Emma, daughter of Dr. Gilbert, Arch- 
bishop of York), took charge of the motherless little ones. But 
at the end of 1807 death removed the tender grandmother, who 
was described by her granddaughter, sixty years after, as “a 
grand old woman, high minded, high mannered, with an intellect 
of the highest order, and a heart young and warm to the last” 
—a description which could with perfect truth have been applied 
to the writer herself. From this time Lady Emma had perforce 
to assume the place of mistress of her father’s house. It must 
have been a trying position for the girl of sixteen, but she 
appears to have been fully equal to it. Her aunt, Viscountess 
Castlereagh, was much attached to her, and to her chaperonage 
Lady Emma owed much of the most brilliant and interesting 
incidents of her life, notably the expedition to Holland in 1813, 
when Lord Castlereagh was British envoy at the conference at 
Chatillon, to arrange negotiations with Napoleon. 

From December to April Lady Castlereagh and Lady Emma 
were the guests of Lord Clancarty, British Ambassador at the 
Hague, and then they followed in the wake of the victorious 
Allies into Paris. Here, from the same window from which in 
1802 Lady Emma had seen the First Consul reviewing his troops 
in the Place du Carrousel, she now witnessed the triumphal entry 
of Louis XVIII. and Madame into the capital. Her accounts of 
the many strange and interesting sights of that eventful time 
have already been’published, as also those of the still more stirring 
days of 1815, when she and Lady Castlereagh arrived in Paris in 
the wake of the conquerors of Waterloo. 

Her memoirs conclude with anecdotes of the frequently 
maligned but, by those who knew him well, much beloved 
Lord Castlereagh. An odd instance of the difference between the 
manners of fifty years ago and the present day is shown in the 
fact that never, either in writing or conversation, did Lady Brown- 
Jow ever speak of her uncle and aunt except as Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh—an occasional shortening of the name to “Cas” 
being the only familiarity she ever allowed herself. Hero-worship 
formed a strong trait in her character, and to the end of her life 
her chief devotion was given to Lord Castlereagh. Lovingly she 
tells of his unvarying kindness, his patience under undeserved 
Obloquy, his fearless courage, and the sweetness of temper 
which made the fact of his having spoken sharply to a servant 
be noticed as a symptom of a disordered mind after his tragic 
death. Of that tragedy she could scarcely ever bear to speak. 
‘The first effect of the news on her was the same as that pro- 
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duced by the tidings of Nelson’s death—she fell down as if 
shot, not for a moment unconscious, but felled as if by a 
crushing blow. 

In 1820, on the death of George III., public curiosity was. 


greatly excited as to what was to be done with the Princess of 
Wales. 


“The first public act proved that she would not be received and accepted 
as Queen,” writes Lady Emma, “her name did not appear in the Liturgy. 
This omission caused a great sensation among the lower classes, and 
even amongst many of the upper who knew little of the Princess’s conduct. 
On the Continent it was different; there the strangeness and impropriety 
of her conduct made her notorious, and Madame d’Albanie, who lived at 
Florence, observed to my brother Valletort, ‘La Princesse voyage pour 
justifier son mari.’” 


However, nothing would deter her from coming to England 
and asserting her rights as Queen, and Lady Emma — to 
be an eye-witness of her arrival in London. 


“ Hearing a hubbub and a clatter of feet, we all went to the window, and 
there saw—Her Gracious Majesty making her entrée in a chaise, with a man 
in Albanian or Turkish dress on the box, and a troop of dirty men and boys 
running round the carriage, and cheering when they had breath enough. 
In this dignified manner she proceeded to Alderman Wood’s house in 
South Audley Street. There she took up her quarters for some time, and 
during her stay that part of the street was almost impassable from the 
crowds assembling to get a sight of her. I hope they were more gratified 
with the sight than I was. I saw her frequently in ‘the Park, and was 
shocked and disgusted with her appearance. She had exchanged her fair 
hair for a black wig with a mass of long curls hanging on each side 
of her face, her eyebrows were painted black, her cheeks plastered 


with rouge, and the expression of her face most disagreeably bold and 
stern.” 


Daily, during her trial, the Queen would be seen “drawn by 
the great unwashed, who in their uncertain movements would 
frequently let the carriage stick in the gutter under our dining- 
room windows,” from the House of Lords to Curzon House, where 
she then lived. One day Lord Mount Edgcumbe came home full 
of a scene that had occurred. 


“A man named Theodore Majocki, who had formerly been H.M.’s 
courier, was placed in the witness-box. At the sight of him she started to- 
her feet with a look of horror, eyes glaring and arms extended, and 
electrified the peers by shrieking out, ‘Theodore!’ It was obvious that 
she dreaded what he might reveal, and probably with reason; but it so 
happened that to several questions he answered ‘Non miricordo.’ This 
was taken advantage of by the Queen’s counsel, who frequently questioned 
him concerning things which never had occurred. To these he again 
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naturally replied, ‘Non mi ricordo,’ and so discredit was thrown on his 
evidence. He became such an object of abhorrence to the mob outside 


that it was necessary to take him from the House of Lords by a private 
way to save him from their fury.” 


Queen Caroline held a Court, if Court it could be called, of a 
decidedly heterogeneous nature. 


“The Queen had taken Brandenburgh House, formerly the residence of 
the Margravine of Anspach; and thither, to do her honour, went pro- 
cessions of various of the Radical city companies, and of people of the 
lowest classes, who were all received by Her Majesty in due form. I shall 
scarcely be believed when I tell the manner in which these processions 
were formed and the sort of persons who composed them. Half-guinea 
tickets were given to those who wished to attend, on presenting which at 
some place named, they were provided with dresses for the occasion. I can 
state from my own knowledge that two next-door neighbours of ours in 
South Street, Park Lane, one of them rejoicing in the aristocratic name of 
Manners, but keeping an open coal-shed, and the other selling potatoes in 
an equally dignified stall, appeared in splendid dresses: Mrs. Manners in 
a crimson: satin gown with white [gloves and shoes, and her friend in a 
white satin suit. Thus arrayed, they were picked up by a hackney-coach 
and went on their way rejoicing, their red elbows protruding out of the 
carriage windows. From whence the funds were supplied for these hired 
dresses and hackney coaches was a problem which, though guessed at, was 
never solved ; but it was sad to see this wretched woman so degraded, and 
for their vile party purposes, by her pretended friends. The Duke of 
Gloucester told me that, speaking about one of these intended processions, 
Brougham observed, ‘We shall do very well if we can keep the d——1 
sober!’ But they could not keep her sober, and were obliged to put her 
on a chaise longue, and say that Her Majesty was too ill to sit up, but, 
rather than cause disappointment, she would receive them on her sofa. 
The Duke also told me that on another occasion when talking of the trial 
and of Denman (the late Lord Denman, the Queen’s other counsel), 
Brougham said, ‘ The fool believes her innocent.’ And it was for a woman 
of whom he thus spoke and thought, misusing his great talents, that 
Brougham excited the minds of the people and caused for the time 
a feeling of disloyalty towards their Sovereign! Verily, if Denman were 
the fool he called him, Brougham himself was the knave!” 


Public attention, and particularly that of the mob, was soon 
diverted from the Queen to the King, by the preparations for the 
coronation. To this magnificent pageant Lady Emma went with 
the Duchess of Beaufort, starting at 4 a.M. on a splendid summer’s 
morning. The whole party having tickets for both Westminster 
Hall and the Abbey, saw all that was to be seen from beginning 
to end. When all was over, getting home was the next question, 
by no means an easy one. 


“To avoid the immense crowds, and the difficulty of getting their 
carriage, the Duke and Duchess had procured one of the great city barges, 
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in which we went pleasantly to Waterloo Bridge, where the Duke’s carriage 
was to meet us. But when we landed, instead of a carriage, we found a 
drizzling rain and more than a sprinkling of people who, collected to stare 
at the barge, now surrounded us to stare at our fine dresses. This was 
not altogether pleasant, so we moved on up Wellington Street hoping to 
meet the carriage, which, however, not appearing, and our escort still 
following us,” 


they took refuge in a house, and were kindly received by the 
owners. No carriage appeared, and after a long wait their kindly 
hosts insisted upon their taking the hackney coach which they 
themselves had ordered to see the illuminations. This they 
reluctantly did, and so reached their homes— 


“an odd finale to such a day! My father did not return for at least an 
hour. He gave a ludicrous account of the last scenes about West- 
minster Hall, while waiting for the carriages. Ladies old and young 
strewing the stairs fast asleep, others jumping over them, and impatient 
husbands and fathers seeking their wives and daughters among the 
sleeping beauties to take them away, and arousing them from their 
slumbers.” 


Everything had gone off to perfection, without the smallest hitch, 
but the Queen had done her little best to create one. 


“ Attended by Lord and Lady Hood, she drove to Westminster Abbey 
and demanded admittance. Sir Robert Inglis, who was on duty, rushed 
to the door, and bowing, said, ‘There is no place prepared for your 
Majesty.’ She again demanded to be admitted, and he repeated the 
same words. Upon that she re-entered her carriage and drove off. My 
impression is that she had previously gone to Westminster Hall, but that 
Lord Hood not having provided himself with any ticket but his own, she 
could not obtain admission. Being thus foiled, her Majesty took the 
only course left her, and réturned home, not, however, treated as she had 
hitherto been by the spectators. John Bull had come to be amused, and 
he resented any act that might jeopardise his fun; so when the dis- 
appointed Queen repassed, she was groaned at and told to ‘Go home, you 
common disturber!’ This ebullition of unexpected popular feeling, added 
to the failure of her attempt to enter the Abbey, so excited her that she 
seems to have lost her head. When going through the Horse Guards, the 
officer on guard ordered the men to present arms; she jumped up in her 
carriage and called out, ‘I am the Queen! you dare not stop me!’ Later 
in the day she was seen at a back window of Curzon House, talking with 
two gentlemen and gesticulating like a fury.” 


The tumults of which this unfortunate Queen was the cause 
soon came to a climax and an end. Early in August she died, 
after a few hours’ illness, of acute inflammation. Her funeral 
procession on its way across London was made the occasion of a 
disgraceful riot ; but this is matter of history. 
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The mention of Queen Caroline’s death recalls an anecdote 
related by Lady Emma, which reads like a page from medieval 
history. About the same period at which her Majesty was 
earning notoriety for herself, there resided in a small town in the 
north of Germany a man noted for his skill as a public execu- 
tioner. Late one evening two men in military uniform called 
upon this person and requested him to accompany them, as his 
services were required at some distance, and would be liberally 
rewarded, but that he must consent to be blindfolded. To this, 
after some demur, heconsented, and entered the carriage brought by 
the two officers. Apparently they drove a long distance, and at 
last by the sound he judged that they had crossed a bridge and 
entered a paved courtyard. The carriage having stopped, he was 
assisted to alight, and conducted along corridors and up stairs, 
till at last, the bandage being removed, he found himself in a 
large gloomy room, in the centre of which stood a block with a 
heavy sword laid on it. A door at the far end of the room 
opened, and a tall and very handsome woman entered, led by two 
men, and gagged. She was forced to the block, and the execu- 
tioner ordered to do his office. With some hesitation, he obeyed. 
Instantly he was again blindfolded, hurried downstairs, placed in 
the carriage, and driven off at full speed. To all his inquiries 
and remonstrances his escort remained obstinately deaf; but on 
reaching his home, a very large sum of money was given him, with 
a warning that he would do well never to attempt to solve the 
mystery or tell of that night’s work. Shortly afterwards, he 
heard that the Duchess of Wurtemburg, sister of Queen Caroline, 
had died suddenly on that very night. She was a woman of 
great beauty, and known to be an object of great jealousy and 
suspicion to her husband, who was said to keep her in enforced 
seclusion, and from inquiries he made the executioner felt no 
doubt that this ill-fated daughter of the house of Brunswick had 
been the gagged lady who had been thus secretly done to death 
by his hand. 

In the summer of 1827, the Duke of Clarence, newly-appointed 
Lord High Admiral, arrived at Portsmouth on a visit of inspection 
to the dockyards, etc., and being joined by the Duchess, they 
spent a week at Mount Edgcumbe. This royal visit was 
celebrated by a series of brilliant festivities, to which the beauty 
of the scenery and the brightness of the weather added greatly. 
Though Lady Emma had already had the honour of their Royal 
Highnesses’ acquaintance, this visit laid the foundations of a 
intimate friendship, only to be ended with life. Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe had taken a house at Twickenham, which naturally 
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brought him and his daughter much into the society of the Duke 
and Duchess at Bushey. 

In July, 1828, Lady Emma married, as kis third wife, John, 
first Earl Brownlow. Two years later, she records the death of 
George IY. 


“ After a somewhat protracted illness, the details of which were painful, 
proving as they did the heartlessness of the vile and mercenary woman 
(Lady C m) on whom and her family he had lavished several hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. To such an extent did she torment him for 
some fresh object of her cupidity, that he desired his attendants not to 
let “that woman” enter his room. Whiting, one of the pages, said that 
she frequently had importuned the King, but in vain, for a key which 
he wore suspended to a chain round his neck, which opened a closet 
which she supposed contained valuables. On returning to the King’s 
room, which Whiting had left for a short time after His Majesty’s death, 
he actually found Lady C. trying to remove the key from the chain, but 
fortunately he was in time to prevent this robbery of the dead. Ina day 
or two the family took their final departure from Windsor Castle, without 
even showing the decent respect of appearing in mourning, their carriages 
loaded with packages of all shapes and sizes, covered with matting, and 
containing, as Sir Frederick Watson, Master of the Household, believed, 
clocks, china, etc., purloined from different rooms, which disappeared 
with them. They were obliged to go by the Home Park, for it was 
known that the inhabitants of Windsor intended to hoot them as they 
passed.” 





The Duke and Duchess of Clarence were now King and Queen. 
Lady Brownlow describes her visit of congratulation to their 
Majesties at Bushey when, after a reception most gratifying by 
its warmth, the Queen offered her the post of Lady of the 
Bedchamber, which she held from the coronation to the Queen’s 
funeral. 

The beginning of the Reform agitation was making itself felt 
at this time, and Lady Brownlow gives a graphic description of 
the mob law, which seemed to be allowed to rule London. 1830 
ended in great anxiety for the future, and as 1831 went on the 
political excitement rose to fever pitch. On the 10th of April, 
Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill was thrown out by the Commons. 
Now the question arose—What will Lord Grey do? Will he 
wish to dissolve Parliament? Will the King consent? The 
answer was not long in coming. 


“On the 22nd, the King went down in person to the House of Lords 
to prorogue Parliament, preparatory to dissolution. I shall never forget 
that day. About two o’clock I heard a noise which sounded like a gun, 
but I thought must be the banging of a door. Then came a second, third, 
and then another, and I felt sure that they were the Tower guns, and 
that the King was on his way to the House of Lords. By-and-by Lord 
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Brownlow came in and described the excitement in the House as having 
been tremendous. Lord Mansfield was speaking when the King arrived, 
and his last words, uttered as His Majesty entered the House, were, ‘God 
preserve the Crown!’ In the Commons the sensation was equally great. 
Sir Robert Peel was speaking, when Black Rod came to summon the 
Speaker and the members to the bar of the House of Lords. It was, 
indeed, a coup d’état which took everyone by surprise. The friends and 
adherents of the Ministers gave out that the King was most anxious and 
determined to perform this most unusual act, and there being some 
doubt as to whether the state carriages could be got ready in time, he 
said, ‘Then I will go in a hackney coach!’ This was repeated over and 
over, till one almost believed it to be true; but I have since heard, on the 
authority of one of the then Cabinet, that he only yielded with reluctance 
to the arguments of Lord Grey, who told him that he had gone too far to 
recede ; and Lord Albemarle, the Master of the Horse, had given orders 
for the carriages to be prepared. In the evening of that eventful day, 
I attended the Queen to a dinner at the Duchess of Kent’s; and while 
waiting for the King, I was amused at hearing Prince George of 
Cambridge saying to the Queen, ‘ What has the King been about? Has 
not he done something odd?’ to which the Queen merely answered, ‘ The 
King can do odd things.’ His Majesty, when he came, and during the 
drive to Kensington, did not look as if he were well pleased with his day’s 


work, but was grave and silent, and I must confess I felt in anything but 
a good humour with him.” 


During June and July the battle of Reform was fought again: 
in the Commons; but in September a new interest diverted 
public attention for a moment from politics. The coronation of 
their Majesties took place on the 8th, and Lady Brownlow 
attended the Queen as Lady-in-Waiting. A portrait now at 
Belton shows her in the costume worn on the occasion, copied 
from one worn by an ancestress of Lord Brownlow at a similar 
ceremony, probably that of the coronation of Queen Anne, a 
white satin dress embroidered with gold and pearls, with the 
peeress’s robes of velvet and ermine fastened over it by gold 
cords and tassels. Her account of the ceremony is graphic, but 
the contrast between it and the gorgeous pageant attending that 
of George IV. was very great :— 


“Whether the irritable state of the public feeling, or a desire for 
economy, actuated the King and his Ministers, I know not, but this 
coronation was very different from the last. No assembling in West- 
minster Hall of King, Lords, and Commons, to form a procession to the 
Abbey ; no banquet, no great officers of state riding up the hall to see the 
dishes placed on the King’s table; no champion of England on horseback, 
armed cap-d-pie, throwing his gauntlet and defying any who denied the 
right of the King to the throne; all these interesting old customs were 
omitted, the religious ceremony in the Abbey being the only one 
performed, as on former occasions. In this there was, indeed, an 
improvement in the general effect, for as a Queen also was to be crowned, 
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all the peeresses wore their robes, and put on their coronets when the 
Queen’s crown was placed on her head by the Archbishop. Then my 
duties as lady-in-waiting were to be performed. With my coronet 
tottering unfastened on my head, I had to wipe Her Majesty’s forehead 
after the anointing, first with a piece of cotton wool, then with a piece of 
cambric; after which I fastened the crown by inserting four long 
diamond-headed pins into holes made for them. The cotton wool and 
cambric I carried in a little white velvet and gold purse-like bag hanging 
to my girdle, and the pins were stuck in my dress; so I had all ready, and 
there was no bustle; yet I never felt so nervous in my life, for I knew 
that thousands of eyes were observing me. The homage of the lords, 
though somewhat tedious from the number of the peers [what would it be 
now, 1895?], was a very impressive part of the ceremony. When the 
Duke of Wellington, in his turn, ascended the steps and knelt before the 
King to do his homage, there arose a simultaneous cheer from all parts of 
the Abbey. It was perhaps wrong, but the effect was electric and thrilling 
at this irrepressible outburst of feeling, as the hero of a hundred fights, 
the true patriot, the loyal and devoted subject, took the oath of allegiance 
to his sovereign. How I wished that the Duke, instead of being among 
the first, had been the last to do homage, for then the ovation to him 
would have been the only one; but the Lord Chancellor (Brougham) 
would not allow of this, so whenever one of the Government, or a pet of 
his own, came up the steps to the throne, I saw him distinctly act fugle- 
man by a little wave of his hand, as a signal for a cheer to the House of 
Commons, who sat in a gallery opposite, behind the altar. As to Lord 
Brougham himself, his appearance was ludicrous in the extreme. His 
ugly features, his twitching nose, his Chancellor’s wig hanging on each 
side of his face, surmounted by his coronet, made him resemble the old 
lion in the royal arms, and it was impossible to look at him without 
laughing. Even my good Queen, whose feelings of devotion were very 
strong, confessed to me afterwards that she too was so struck with the 
glimpse she had of his absurd ugliness, that she could scarcely refrain 
from laughing, and therefore never ventured to glance in his direction 
again. The ceremony being ended, their Majesties returned to the 
palace in the same order in which they came, the King and Queen in the 
state coach, attended by the Duchess of Gordon, acting Mistress of the 
Robes, and myself, as lady-in-waiting. The procession was, I believe, a 
grand one, but I saw nothing of it, and it was considered a poor substitute 
for that to and from Westminster Hall and the Abbey, with the revival 
of old feudal customs. In short, John Bull was discontented, though 
grudging expense and calling for economy, and called this a ‘half- 
crownation.’ In the evening there was a great dinner at St. James’s 
Palace, and my lot was to be handed by Prince Talleyrand, the French 
Ambassador. So ended this busy day.” 


The Reform agitation was revived with still greater virulence 
during the months following the prorogation of Parliament. 
Lady Brownlow tells of the precautions taken in anticipation of 
an attack on Belton House, which happily never occurred. Her 
first waiting was to begin on the Ist of November, and she 
was looking forward to the state dinner to take place at the 
Mansion House on the 9th. 
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“But the mobocracy and their rulers willed it otherwise. The King 
had opened the new Parliament on the 2nd, and in the debate which 
followed the Duke of Wellington and others spoke against Reform. This 
excited so much irritation among the masses, that the magnates of the 
City began to fear the reception the King might meet with in his progress 
to the Mansion House, and recommended a strong escort. The Duke of 
Wellington, it was said, could not go in safety, so the King said he 
would take him in his own carriage. Various rumours were afloat, one 
being that the gas was to be cut off, and the whole route to be put into 
total darkness. The result was that the visit to the City was abandoned, 
as was also the dinner a few days later at the Duke of Buccleuch’s, where 
the King was to stand sponsor to the Duke’s eldest son.” 


One morning, while awaiting admission to the Queen’s presence 
at Clarence House, Lady Brownlow— 


“heard a hooting and yelling from St. James’s Park. Running to the 
window, I saw the gates to the Park opening sufficiently to admit the 
Duke of Cumberland on foot, he having been followed by a hooting mob 
as he drove down Constitution Hill in his cabriolet. When I left the 
Queen, I found crowds in the streets, and in Piccadilly a mean-looking, 
shabby little man, on a wretched little horse, trotted to the side of my 
carriage, examined the arms on the panels, the coronets on the top, the 
footmen behind, and then, with a most disagreeable expression of coun- 
tenance, stared at me. I did not quite like it, but I smiled at him as if 
I did; and soon after, turning into Park Lane to call on the Duchess of 
Gloucester, got rid of my escort, who went on towards Hyde Park. The 
Duchess had been alarmed by the rush of people past her house, and 
the shutters of the staircase and lower windows were closed, and the 
lamps lighted. Her Royal Highness seemed very anxious to hear all that 
was going on; but I could only tell her what I had seen at Clarence 
House, and about my little man who had stuck by my carriage. He proved 
to have been a somewhat important personage, for, from the description 
in the papers next morning, I had not a doubt that it was he who led 
the people to disgrace themselves by breaking the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows. One of the stones actually passed over the Duke’s head as he 
sat writing, and injured a picture on the opposite wall of the room.” 


Soon after this, the Duke caused iron shutters to be fixed to 
the windows of Apsley House, and one day, when the fickle tide 
of popular favour had turned, and the mob cheered the hero as 
he rode by his house, he turned and pointed to these shutters— 
a silent rebuke for the falseness of mob homage. 

On the 4th of June (George III.’s birthday!) the Reform Bill 
was finally passed. Next day, while driving, Lady Brownlow 
remarked that festoons of lamps were being hung on various 
houses, the most significant being that of Lord Chancellor 
Brougham in Berkeley Square. 


“In the evening,” she relates, “I attended the Queen to the Ancient 
Concert Rooms, and previously dined early with Her Majesty at Clarence 
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House. The King had a dinner, for gentlemen only, at St. James’s, at 
which my father and Lord Brownlow had the honour of being present. 
As I attended the Queen downstairs to her carriage, Sir Herbert Taylor 
came out of the King’s room, and I said to him: ‘So there are to be 
illuminations to-night?’ ‘Oh, no,’ he replied; ‘the King has spoken 
to Lord Melbourne, who has promised to check, on the part of the 
Government, anything of the sort.’ ‘That is all very fine,’ was my 
answer ; ‘but depend upon it, there will be illuminations, for I have seen 
preparations at the Lord Chancellor's and other houses.’ Sir Herbert 
shook his head, and I wagged mine, being perfectly convinced that I was 
right ; and so events proved that I was. Well, we proceeded to Hanover 
Square, the Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg in the carriage with the 
Queen, and myself in attendance, the rest of the suite following in another 
carriage. On these occasions the Queen had no escort; but a guard of 
honour was stationed at the Rooms. All went harmoniously inside, 
and we supposed the same was the case outside, till the officer on guard 
came into the royal box, to inform Her Majesty that the mob were 
breaking the windows of houses not lighted up; and the names of two 
or three of the King’s guests were mentioned, whose windows had already 
been broken. This was not a pleasant hearing; but still less pleasant 
was what awaited us as Her Majesty drove down Regent Street, on her 
return to the palace. Both sides of the street were blazing with illumina- 
tions and transparencies, the intervening space: filled with a frenzied 
mob, shouting ‘ Reform for ever!’ and waving their greasy hats into the 
Queen’s carriage, which was forced to go at a foot’s pace. The Land- 
gravine, opposite to whom I sat, was grinding her teeth and stamping 
on my feet with rage; and I confess I was equally angry, and also 
alarmed for the Queen, who was not then popular. And I felt that a 
few disloyal and exciting words might change the mood of the frantic 
people around, to whose tender mercies she was left, for not a policeman 
was to be seen. Most thankful was I when we reached St. James’s in 
safety. There we found the King much disturbed and displeased, and 
with reason, for not only had the Ministers broken faith with him in not 
trying to check the illuminations, but the Admiralty was lighted up . 
behind its gates, and Lansdowne House in its garden. The unaccountable 
absence of the police was explained by the fact that they had all been 
confined to their stations, to be ready when wanted!” 


Having taken leave of their Majesties, Lady Brownlow returned 
home to take her step-daughter, Lady Sophia, to Almack’s. 
Here she found that every window in the house had been 
deliberately smashed with stones brought in a cart by the mob. 
Lady Sophia had firmly refused to allow the frightened servants 
to obey the democratic mandate to “light up,” and, like those of 
many others, the windows had paid the penalty. “And thus,” 
Lady Brownlow added, “the Reform Bill was passed—for good 
or for ill, it had become the law of the land: the turbulent spirits 
were satisfied, and all returned to the usual state of things.” 
Her life for many years after this was chiefly spent in the old 
Lincolnshire mansion of Belton, where the stately and brilliant 
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chatelaine constantly gathered around her guests of distinction, 
both in rank and intellect. The Duke of Wellington, among 
others, was a frequent visitor. In June, 1834, Lord and Lady 
Brownlow formed part of a large party at the “Angel Inn” at 
Oxford, to witness the installation of the Duke as Chancellor of 
the University. The ovation given him she describes as over- 
powering. She was seated immediately behind the Chancellor, 
and as prolonged and enthusiastic cheers burst from thousands 
of voices, she saw the Iron Duke’s lips quiver and the muscles 
of his mouth repeatedly work from emotion. 

The following letter by Count Matuschewitz, giving an 
account of the installation to his friend Lord Rokeby, then 
abroad, was copied for Lady Brownlow by Lord Rokeby, and she 
thought it so graphic that she transcribed it into her notes of 
the day :— 


“ Now let me first of all gratify your Tory soul by informing you, that 
of all the great solemnities I have witnessed in various countries, under 
circumstances of no common interest, I never yet saw one so imposing, 
so stirring, and so satisfactory as the Oxford Installation. The Duke’s 
reception was so enthusiastic as to baffle the power of words to describe 
it. When on the second day of the ceremonies, in some very good 
English prize verses, an allusion was made to the battle of Waterloo, such 
was the thunder of applause that burst forth from all parts of the theatre 
(which was crowded to excess), such was the spontaneous impulse under 
which the whole audience rose from their seats to cheer the Duke, and 
testify their regard, that well one might have applied Horace’s words— 


‘ Tili robur et xs triplex 
Circa pectus erat’— 


to any individual whose soul should not have imbibed those unanimous 
feelings, or whose heart should not have beat under their overwhelming 
influence. Then mind the composition of this audience whose sentiments 
I have been adverting to. That rapturous applause bestowed on the 
Duke, as personifying everything that is grand, conservative, monarchical, 
and glorious in England and its annals—who did it proceed from? It 
proceeded from the united heads of the Church, the two archbishops, the 
Primate of Ireland, and all the prominent characters of the Episcopal 
bench ; it proceeded from the first, highest, and richest of the English 
nobility, from its most powerful speakers in both Houses of Parliament, 
from persons like Alexander Baring and others of the largest commercial 
and landed property, from a body the most deservedly distinguished for 
its scientific and literary attainments, and whose very avocation it is to 
diffuse through all classes of the community the principles they them- 
selves profess and cherish, to diffuse them, too, at that early period of life 
when their impression bids fair to be the strongest and the most durable ; 
and last, but not least, it proceeded from a most numerous collection of 
young men, conservative when youth everywhere else is bent upon inno- 
vation, bowing to the authority of religion and of age, when youth every- 
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where else holds both in equal contempt—from a collection of young men 
assembled from all parts of the country, who will ere long fill up every 
walk of social existence, and into whose hands must, according to the 
law of nature, devolve the prosperity, influence, and power of the Empire. 
Under these ci-vumstances, whether one considers the warmth of the 
sentiments expressed at Oxford, or whether one looks to the persons who 
manifested them, with so unusual a degree of force and unanimity, it is 
impossible to view the Duke’s installation in the light of a vain and 
indifferent pageant. To the Duke himself it has been the most gratifying 
reward of past services, the most unequivocal testimony of future confidence ; 
to the country at large it has marked out from whom, and at whose hands, 
she was to expect an unrelenting resistance to the spirit of destruction 
which has already upset one part of her ancient institutions, and goes on 
threatening all their most useful and respected remains. I am not 
entering now into the merits of any political question or religious 
controversy; you and I derive no temporal benefits from the Church. 
Moreover, according to our political creeds, the feelings, the display of 
which it fell to my lot to witness, may be considered as the best or the 
worst. They may effect the greatest good, or light up into civil strife; 
my only object is to call your attention to their undoubted existence, and 
to the quarters in which they exist. Pardon me the serious strain in 
which I have been writing; but I thought you might yourself take a 
lively interest in these proceedings, and not dislike to get acquainted 
with their character and the prospects they seem to hold out to old 
England. . . . Know you also that the administration, as patched up, 
cannot possibly be possessed either of power or vitality; that the breach 
between them and Stanley is an irreparable one, I mean to say one that 
must separate Stanley from them and their destinies for ever; that the 
most trifling event may lead to a sudden break-up of the present Govern- 
ment, but that a great discrepancy of opinion prevails as to the eligibility 
of their successors, some urging the expediency of a coalition of moderate 
Whigs and Tories to try anew the experiment of a conservative administra- 
tion, some urging that Durham’s ambition ought to be gratified, the only 
remedy to the evils under which the country labours being to allow them 
to reach their zenith. More, your informant knoweth not, and much 
wiser than himself would be puzzled to tell you.” 

“This very remarkable letter,” Lady Brownlow adds, “ remarkable alike 
for its excellent English and for its wonderful insight into the feelings 
and tone of the English mind at that time, was written, as before stated, 
by Count Matuschewitz, attached to the Russian Embassy in London, I 
forget in what capacity. He was a very clever and agreeable man, a keen 
sportsman, coming down every winter to Melton for the hunting season, 
and generally making us a visit at Belton.” 


To return to the proceedings at Oxford. Each day after the 
ceremonies in the theatre there was a great deal of rushing 
about from one beautiful college to another. The Fellows of 
All Souls’ gave a handsome breakfast, followed by dancing. On 
the last evening, Lady Brownlow and Lady Salisbury jointly 
gave a reception at the “Angel,” which was attended by the 
Duke, and numbers of the great, the distinguished, and the 
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fashionable, assembled on this occasion. The Duke often ad- 
verted to this gathering in after days, styling the party at the 
“Angel” “the Angelic host.” This party comprised Lord and 
Lady Jersey, Prince and Princess Lieven, Lord and Lady 
Salisbury, Lord Mahon, Mademoiselle d’Este (afterwards Lady 
Truro), etc., etc. 

In July, Lord and Lady Brownlow formed part of the Queen’s 
suite on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Meiningen at Lieben- 
stein. The expedition commenced with a very rough passage 
from Woolwich to Helvoetsluys in the old royal yacht, the 
Royal George, which “rolled like a tub” in the heavy ground 
swell, being towed by a steamer. They landed at the Hague, 
and after various detours and delays en route, arrived at Lieben- 
stein. Altenstein, the simple and unpretending home of Queen 
Adelaide’s childhood, was also visited. Lady Brownlow remarks 
on “the extraordinary plainness and simplicity of the furniture 
and appointments of this summer palace of a German prince, at 
which an English eye accustomed to any ordinary squire’s home 
would have been astonished ; and the bedroom, with uncarpeted 
floor and two small beds with white calico curtains, which had 
been shared by the Queen and the Duchess Ida, her sister, till 
they married, a fine English maid would turn up her nose at. 

“Royalties and princely highnesses galore came to pay their 
court to her Majesty. At Rotterdam she had been received by 
the Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. The Duke was a prodigious 
man, six feet four at least in height, and large in proportion. 
All was round about him, round body, legs, and arms, a round 
face, a small button of a nose, and a small mouth; he appeared 
to me the beau ideal of a Brobdingnag Cupid.” 

Among other visitors to Liebenstein came the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (whom Lady Brownlow had known at Paris in 1815) 
and his two sons. Prince Albert, then aged about fifteen, she 
describes as— 

“most remarkably handsome. His face was a perfect oval, the forehead 
grand, the straight nose beautifully formed, the blue eyes bright and 
sparkling, the complexion brilliant. He handed me to dinzer, and though 
obviously shy, his manners were pleasing. Something was said in 
English, which I saw by his countenance he understood, and I asked him 
whether he did not speak English. He replied: ‘Only a littel,” ‘Then, 
sir,’ I observed, ‘would it not be good practice to talk English now?’ 
He smiled, and during the rest of the dinner we kept up a conversation 
of mixed French and English. Little did I imagine that this youth, with 


whom I thus joked about learning English, would become the husband of 
our future Queen.” 


Among other guests at Liebenstein was Prince Ernest of Hesse 
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Philipsthal-Barnfeldt, an old acquaintance of Lady Brownlow’s. 
He had lost his leg at the battle of the Borodino, and in 1818 
came to London to get an artificial leg like Lord Anglesey’s. 
Some years afterwards he was a visitor at Belton; and Lady 
Brownlow, finding a large box in the hall, was surprised to see 
that it was labelled, “ H.S.H. Prince Ernest of Hesse Philipsthal’s 
Legs.” He had different ones for different occasions—walking, 
riding, evening, etc. 

On the 15th of August the Queen and her suite started on their 
return journey. Lady Brownlow felt “rather surprised to see 
Lord Howe seated in the rumble of the Queen’s carriage, instead 
of being, as usual, inside one of the others. When I observed 
upon this to Lord Brownlow, he was engrossed in a newspaper 
and did not reply.” Sentinels appeared at short distances along 
the road, which he apparently considered only an extra mark 
of respect ; but a remark from Lady Brownlow, “I am sure that 
man whom we are overtaking has on an English coat,” roused him 
at once. Eagerly looking out, they saw “ a pedestrian, obviously 
a gentleman, in an unmistakable blue English coat with gilt 
buttons, and with a decidedly unpleasant countenance, staring 
eagerly into each carriage as it passed.” Having returned his 
stare with interest, and wondered who he might be, the subject 
was dropped. Some time later, the reason for the unwonted 
precautions was divulged. Information had been received by 
Sir Thomas Cartwright that the odious ex-Duke of Brunswick 
meant to annoy or insult the Queen on her way to Mayence. His 
design was frustrated, but Lady Brownlow felt convinced that 
the disagreeable-looking gentleman was none other than the 
Duke himself. This conviction was singularly confirmed some 
years afterwards. At a ball at Lady Listowel’s, she “saw a 
gentleman whom I instantly recognised as my friend of the blue 
coat on the road to Mayence; and on asking his name, I was 
told, ‘the Duke of Brunswick.’ ” 

Lady Brownlow’s next waiting, after the return of the Court 
to England, commenced on November Ist at the Pavilion at 
Brighton :— 


“During the first fortnight,’ she observes, “nothing particular 
occurred. It passed pleasantly to me, for my father was on a visit at 
the Pavilion, and there were generally several additional guests at dinner. 
On the 14th, I was surprised to find Lord Melbourne one of these, as we 
had not heard that he was expected. Besides him, Lady Harriet Hoste 
and Lord Adolphus FitzClarence were, I think, nearly all who sat in the 
evening at the Queen’s table. It seemed to me that Lord Melbourne was 
less talkative and agreeable than usual; but the King was in great 
spirits, and laughed heartily at Lord Adolphus’s jokes. 
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“The next morning, at. breakfast, the King told us that the Queen had 
a headache, and as there were only to be two or three officers at dinner, 
Her Majesty would not leave her room. Whilst at luncheon I heard a 
carriage, and, turning my head, saw a chaise with four post-horses pass. 
The King observed, ‘I suppose that is Lord Melbourne,’ which surprised 
me; for not having seen or heard anything of him that day, I fancied 
he had left early. And I thought the King rather inhospitable in not 
asking his Prime Minister to luncheon; but of course I said nothing. 
Their Majesties having no commands for us in the afternoon, Lady 
De l’Isle proposed to me to drive with her, and we went to various places 
in the town, ending at Mrs. G. Dawson’s (Sir Robert Peel’s sister). I 
remained in the carriage, but Lady De Il’Isle went in, and presently 
returned in great excitement, saying, ‘The Ministers are out.’ ‘Out! 
What do you mean? Who told you?’ ‘Mrs. Dawson; and she says 
Lord Lyndhurst is sent for.’ Here was news! and we went back to the 
Pavilion to learn the truth. There, in my sitting-room, I found my 
father, full of this astounding intelligence, which he had just. heard from 
his servant, who had learnt it in the town. My sitting-room was in a 
projection on the ground floor, and every carriage going to the entrance 
door—also in a projection a few yards further—passed close to my 
window. A small window in a passage to my bedroom overlooked a 
side window of the entrance-hall, which was half covered by a muslin 
blind. While my father, Lord Brownlow, and I were talking eagerly in 
my sitting-room, a carriage rushed past. I instantly ran to the small 
window, and was in time to see, over the muslin blind, a hand and arm 
raised and a hat taken off, and I was sure they were the Duke of 
Wellington’s. I called out, ‘The Duke is come!’ Away hurried Lord 
Brownlow into the hall, where he found I was right, for there he met the 
Duke. When I was dressed for dinner, and going to the Queen’s room 
to take Her Majesty’s commands, I found in my passage dear old 
Mr. Batchelor, one of the King’s pages of the back stairs, who had 
descended to him from George IV., was quite a gentleman in appearance 
and manners, and a good Tory. He made a profound bow, and said 
with a beaming countenance: ‘I suppose your ladyship knows that the 
Duke of Wellington has arrived?’ ‘Yes, thank you, Mr. Batchelor.’ 
And he added that the King was with the Queen. This I found was the 
case, and I had to wait some time in the ante-room before the King came 
out. ‘ You are aware,’ said His Majesty, ‘that the Duke of Wellington is 
here?’ I bowed, and he added: ‘The Queen will dine downstairs.’ 
This was all that passed. The Queen was not long dressing. Her 
Majesty and I looked at each other, but said nothing. The dinner was 
a silent one, for the two or three officers were ill at ease, and the rest 
were full of thoughts which they could not utter. It was early when the 
party broke up; and the Duke went with the King to his room, the 
Queen, Princess Augusta, and the rest of us remaining in a state of 
suspense, wondering what was going on. At last there was a bustle and 
movement in the corridor. The King and Duke again appeared, and by 
degrees we understood that Sir Robert Peel was to be offered the Premier- 
ship. But he was at Rome, and no time should be lost; some one should 
be started immediately. The only person then in the Pavilion fit for 
such a mission was Mr, James Hudson, a young man full of spirit, energy, 
and intelligence, who belonged to.the Queen’s household, but was employed 
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in writing by{Sir Herbert Taylor. Accordingly, he received instructions 
to prepare for departure, and my impression is, that the Duke returned 
to London that night, and took Mr. Hudson with him to give him his 
final instructions. 

“The next morning their Majesties went to London. Lord and Lady 
Brownlow attended them, and were given rooms in Clarence House.” She 
continues: “The other members of the Cabinet had audiences to resign 
their posts; and thus the King was left without any Government, while 
a Minister was being sent for from Rome. The Duke of Wellington was 
the only person to attend to, and to do what was required. When 
referring afterwards to that time, he used to laugh and say, ‘That was 
when I was Dictator.’ There were various reasons given for the sudden 
and unexpected break-up of the Melbourne Cabinet. The one most 
generally believed was, that Lord Melbourne, having gone to the King 
respecting the appointment of a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the place 
of Lord Althorp (become, by the death of his father, Lord Spencer), 
proposed Lord John Russell as his successor. To this the King demurred, 
and asked Lord Melbourne if he thought that a Government constituted 
as he suggested would stand after the meeting of Parliament? To which 
Lord Melbourne replied that he did not think it would. ‘In that case,’ 
said the King, ‘you had better resign at once.’ And so the Ministers 
received their congé. 

“One day, in adverting to Lord Melbourne, the King said ‘he had 
behaved very well,’ and I make no doubt he did at first, when acting on 
his own impulse ; but after he had been badgered and bullied at Holland 
House, and by his late colleagues, furious at the loss of their places, his 
tone changed; and he made a speech at some meeting which I regretted, 
for it was unworthy of his better self. The Queen came in for her share 
of abuse. A leading article in the Times began with, ‘The Queen has 
done this!’ and the fact of Mr. Hudson, a gentleman in her household, 
having been sent to Sir Robert Peel, was a proof! To us, who so well 
knew that Her Majesty was the last person in the Pavilion who was made 
acquainted with what had happened, and that Mr. Hudson’s mission was 
settled without her knowledge, such an accusation was simply absurd, 
but nevertheless, it was believed by many, and she was unpopular in 
consequence. Away went young Hudson, as fast as horses could carry 
him, and arrived in an incredibly short time at Rome, where it was said 
he had to summon Sir Robert from a ball to receive the dispatches. Sir 
Robert decided immediately to obey His Majesty’s commands, but as he 
had Lady Peel and his daughter with him, his journey would naturally 
be slower than Mr. Hudson’s.” 


In November, “after a brief illness, during which the King 
went to Bagshot to the Duchess of Gloucester,” the Duke of 
Gloucester died :— 


“He was a good-natured man,” Lady Brownlow observes, “ but from his 
manner and an unfortunate deficiency of chin, his appearance was not 
intellectual, and when quite a young man he got the cognomen of ‘Silly 
Billy’; not that he was in fact silly. H.R.H. had a fund of anecdotes, 
and the account he once gave me of his last visit to Canning was so 
interesting that I shall note it here. 
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“The Duke was going on his annual visit to Cheltenham, and went 
before he left London to take leave of Canning, then Prime Minister. 
The Premiership had been long the object of his ambition, but proved a 
failure. The principal leaders of the late Government, and of the Tory 
party, kept aloof from him. A great portion of the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons distrusted him, and some few who, captivated by his 
eloquence and talents, had felt half inclined to attach themselves to his 
party, were prevented by their disgust at the bombastic speeches he had 
the bad taste to make. Lord Lansdowne was the only Whig of note who 
took office in his Cabinet, for the Whigs generally disliked him, and 
Lord Grey made a most murderous onslaught by two cutting, damaging 
speeches in the House of Lords, which created a great sensation. It was 
soon after this attack of Lord Grey’s that the Duke of Gloucester called 
on Canning, and found him lying on a sofa, with his arm supporting his 
head, and appearing in a state of utter prostration. The Duke, much 
distressed, went up to him and inquired if he was ill. ‘No,’ said Canning, 
‘but those speeches are killing me. They tell me I cannot and must not 
answer them in the House of Commons; I wished to be made a peer to 
do so in the Lords, but the King says the Commons is the place for me.’ 
The Duke tried in vain to soothe him, and he was so impressed with his 
appearance and manner, that when he left him he said to a friend that he 
was sure he would never see him again. No more he did; before H.R.H. 
returned from Cheltenham, Canning was dead.” 


Lady Brownlow’s written recollections end abruptly with the 
conclusion of her waiting in December, 1834. The diary which 
she kept almost uninterruptedly all her life was by an un- 
fortunate misapprehension destroyed after her death, and much 
interesting matter was thus lost. She remained in constant 
attendance on the Queen until her Majesty’s death; and it fell 
to her fate to be in waiting at the time of the King’s death and 
funeral, and also to be one of the household in attendance at the 
funeral of her beloved mistress. 

In 1853 Lord Brownlow died, and after some time his widow 
built for herself a villa at Torquay, which she named after her 
late home, “ Belton Lodge,” and where she passed her winters. 
Both there and in London she continued to gather round her a 
circle of distinguished friends, both compatriots and foreigners, 
and her parties were gatherings remarkable for the clever and 
agreeable guests. ‘To the end of her life she retained the deepest 
veneration for the memory of her uncle, Lord Londonderry, and 
rejoiced to see how time was clearing his noble character from 
the mists of prejudice and injustice raised around it by contem- 
porary jealousy. The Duke of Wellington was the hero of her 
latter years. ‘Till his death a warm and sincere friendship 
existed between them, as many letters still extant prove. Some 
roses gathered for her by the Duke in his garden at Walmer, 
October 25th, 1847, are preserved, carefully dried, with an 
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inscription in her writing, and a small note from the Iron Duke, 
enclosing a lock of his silver hair. 

Lord Beaconsfield was another of Lady Brownlow’s intimate 
friends, and a frequent visitor to her. To the end of her life her 
interest in politics remained keen and unabated. Though for 
several years somewhat of an invalid, her intellect and faculties 
were unimpaired, and her memory clear and quick to the last. 
Her conversational powers were remarkable, and she had an 
inexhaustible store of anecdotes. Her appearance was dignified, 
in spite of her small stature. Her eyes were large, dark blue, 
with arched eyebrows; the upper part of her face was good, but 
the nose was too short and the upper lip too long for beauty. 
Her smile was pleasing, revealing exquisitely white teeth; her 
complexion was fair, and the beauty of her hands survived even 
to old age. She was a clever artist, and many delicately-painted 
miniatures and landscapes by her hand remain, Her memory is 
perpetuated at Plymouth, or rather at Stonehouse, by a terrace 
named “Emma Place,” while the companion row of houses 
bears that of ‘Caroline Place,” after her sister, Lady Caroline 
Macdonald. 

She died at Torquay, January, 1872, in her ninety-first year, 
to the last a true grand dame of the ancien régime. 


Frora K. E. St. Groraez. 











All in the Moonlight. 


Pat O’Connett was drunk at the bottom of the creel in which he 
had taken his pigs to the great Munster fair in Limerick. 

And here I must pause to point out to pessimists generally how 
much nicer is the adjustment in this world of seemingly unrelated 
circumstances, and how much kinder the interference of what 
people call chance than these sad philosophers are willing to 
allow. The creel, for example, is a sort of crate which is fixed on 
a cart, and into which calves and pigs and such animals as are apt 
to fight against the hand of destiny are secured from the mis- 
chances of their own perversity, to the end that they may become 
bacon or veal. 

Now when some untoward conjunction of circumstances operates 
against the favourable sale of his creatures, the farmer returns sad, 
but erect, trudging beside his cart. If, on the other hand, the 
market admits of his transmuting his swine into gold, some portion 
of this latter is swiftly and naturally sublimated into whisky, and 
the happy man is borne home either peacefully or riotously 
drunk, according to some unknown law of his nature—but anyhow 
safe—at the bottom of the pigs’ creel. 

See how perfect it all is! Eliminate almost any of the factors, 
and the Irish farmer becomes practically impossible. If there 
were no creel, or if it were sold with the pigs, or if he could get 
drunk without having disposed of his stock—in all such cases, it 
does not seem clear how the farmer could ever get home at all. 
And now I will promise not to moralize any more, but will get on 
with my story as fast as I can. 

Pat O’Connell was, as I have said before, drunk at the bottom 
of the creel; but because he is lying supine in the straw, it must 
not be supposed that he was a man of no consideration; on the 
contrary, he was a personage who was widely respected, not only 
because his farm was the largest about his part of the country— 
and that, I must admit, had the chief hand in it—but because he 
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was a humorist with a shrewd eye for business, a combination 
which secures respect tempered by bonhomie, for respect in its 
raw state is apt to turn acid, and to corrode anything like 
friendship. 

That Pat was now drunk and incapable in no way detracted from 
his social or personal prestige in the eyes of the neighbours who 
passed his cart on the homeward journey. 

“Be gob himself have sould the little slips o’ pigs pretty tidy, 
I'll be afther thinking,” was about all the comment it provoked, 
being in itself explanation and exculpation combined. “To know 
everything is to forgive,” and Pat’s friends had all passed over 
the same ground, too seldom, unhappily, they were wont to think 
—but I am afraid I am moralizing again. 

It was Margaret O'Connell, Pat’s daughter, who did what little 
guiding the old grey mare required, as they jogged homeward 
through the hawthorn-scented hedges that spring evening of 
which I am telling. She was what is sometimes called “a 
handful” ; physically speaking, she was, one might say, two hands 
full, or indeed arms full—a fine, well-grown, handsome girl, with 
dark hair and “ eyes put in with dirty fingers,” a mouth that to 
call resolute is certainly not to overstate the case, and a hand 
and arm that looked as if they might carry out very fully whatever 
thejr owner desired. 

Margaret O’Connell was certainly remarkably masterful, she 
was the one creature before whom Pat felt utterly helpless; it 
was not only that she would go her own way, but she constrained 
him to go it too, more frequently at least than he liked. 

“Oh, she’s the divil,” he would often say to himself, not 
altogether unflatteringly, but with a sense of the completeness of 
the simile ; and then he would add, as in justice bound, “ but faith, 
she’s a good girl too.” 

Margaret did not like her father’s occasional bouts of drunken- 
ness. I do not mean to say that she felt any principle involved in 
the matter, but some unconscious sense of pride within her revolted 
from the utter collapse of mind and body that she was so 
frequently called upon to witness, and it was Pat’s latest coherent 
thought, “ What a divil’s ructions there will be when Maggie gets 
me sober.” It was partly this thought that determined him to 
put off that settlement by the thoroughness of the score, so that all 
the way home Pat was far out of the reach of any earthly trouble ; 
care was dead within him. 

“The saints be praised,” said old Tom O’Shea, the labouring 
man, with something of envious sadness as he helped to carry his 
master into the house, “ but ’tis himself is in glory this toime!” 
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The farmhouse could scarcely be less picturesque: a long one- 
storied building, slated and whitewashed, and planted rectangularly 
to still longer whitewashed and slated cow-houses, having in the. 
centre of the quadrangle a vast manure heap, which distilled a 
great black lake, upon whose surface, as in a Claude Lorraine glass, 
was mirrored in low tones the long white houses, just now 
surmounted by a pale moon swimming serenely on this: ill- 
savoured tide. 

When‘ Margaret and Tom had deposited her father on his bed, 
she went to her room and took off her finery—a cheap straw hat 
with “ yaller roses,” a jacket of a penultimate fashion, whose poor, 
hastily-run seams had been in hourly jeopardy of divorce at each 
movement of the wearer's strong muscles, and she wore a deep red 
dress that showed the sanguine colour-love of the Celt. These 
fripperies had replaced the ample-hooded cloth cloak of her mother’s 
and her grandmother’s times, as similar futilities have superseded 
time-honoured costumes of most lands; but Maggie joyed in these 
hugely, and indeed they satisfied her world, and that is something 
to which we cannot all attain. Her lady critics generally spoke 
of her dress as “ grand intoirely,” and the gentlemen were usually 
too absorbed by her face or her fortune to trouble about such an 
infinitely variable adjunct as her clothes. 

Margaret got herself some tea, and resting her elbows com- 
fortably upon the table, she poised her saucer deftly upon her 
finger-tips, and sipping therefrom luxuriously, solaced her eyes 
upon sundry little purchases. One of these, stripped from its 
whity-brown paper covering, was a neckerchief, and gave her 
great pleasure; it was green—relentlessly so—and had little 
rosebuds embroidered round the edge; a ticket proclaimed the 
narrowness of the profit to be realized out of 1s. 113d. 

After this refreshment she went into her father’s room, un- 
laced his brogues, untied his cravat, and as far as was possible 
made him comfortable, even to the placing of a jug of water near 
to his hand, for as she said to herself, “ He’ll have a mortal thirst 
upon himself when he wakes, the cratur.” 

Margaret's mother was dead, and Pat was not altogether 
having an easy time of it, indeed, though people were wont to 
say that he had not had too easy a time with his wife. One 
source of periodically recurrent turmoil between father and 
daughter was the choice of a husband. 

Pat’s farm was a very desirable one; the unexpired term of its 
lease constituted in itself an enviable property, and Pat knew to 
a penny what he had a right to expect with any suitable son-in- 


law. The “ clean-a-stock,” or son-in-law, has a very business-like 
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footing in Ireland under such circumstances, and Pat was only 
acting the part of a conscientious father in trying to bring about 
an alliance, which is not unknown in higher circles. 

Several suitors, old and young, with more or less possessions 
or expectations, had been paying their court to the heiress, and 
Pat, with his instinct of a valuator, had declared in favour of the 
most desirable from his point of view. 

But Maggie would have none of them, Michael Heffernan, 
Pat Hanley, Billy Macmahon, and even little Jim Cronin, whose 
father was picturesquely spoken of as having “ pots of gold,” all 
passed in review and were severally flouted and jeered at and 
generally insulted; and then for a few days after one of these 
abortive matchmaking tournaments, Maggie would render life 
prickly to poor Pat, who shunned the house and dairy where his 
daughter was going about her work, strenuously washing or 
churning with an ireful force that boded mischief should all 
this liberated energy seek a vent by her tongue rather than her 
muscles, 

Then the storm would die away into a calm once more, and 
Pat would return to his belongings, and Maggie would, begin to 
render life pleasant to him, which she could do quite as cleverly 
as she could strew it with confusion and dismay. 

Of course, the same thing would occur again and again. The 
moment of a storm is always difficult to predict, and Pat had 
little skill in female meteorology, notwithstanding that he dwelt 
in a very cave of winds which he was for ever loosening upon 
himself unwittingly. 

One wisdom, however, he had learnt : he bowed before the storm. 

Once, and once only, he had lifted himself to face it. He said 
he would sell his farm and go to America if she did-not quit her 
contrariness and marry old Heffernan. He expected’a storm, and 
braced himself for it, but none came. Margaret said serenely, 
“Well, to be sure, if that wasn’t what Mrs. Macnamara was 
saying only yesterday, ‘What a pity,’ ses she, ‘your father,’ ses 
she, ‘ wastes his toime in this poor ould country instead of crossin’ 
the salt wather like Billy Mulcahy from Cahirmore, who is raisin’ 
the grandest of store pigs for Chicago,’ ses she, ‘and I’m shure I'll 
be ready to immigrate be the toime you’ve sould this old farm 
and the few beasts that’s upon it that’s killing me wid work, so 
they are.’” 

Pat grunted and left the house, nor did he return to it again 
for some hours, and to the subject never. Pat would have sold 
his soul sooner than the farm, and Margaret knew it, so from 
henceforth he let the storms pass over his bowed head. 
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When Maggie left her father’s room, she stood for a moment 
at the open door of the house, the moon had risen high now, and 
its dise shone like gold lacquer in the black pond. The odours of 
the farmyard would have been pungent to unaccustomed nostrils, 
but Maggie considered them no more than she did the moon. A 
cow soon fo calve stirred her head, and rattled the bales in the shed. 

This brought Maggie’s mind to the business of life, and she 
thought that perhaps it might have been better to have kept 
O'Shea, whose cabin was nearly half a mile away up the bohereen ; 
the possibility of such a dilemma arising made her feel for a 
moment her loneliness. It was hardly a conscious thought. 
Maggie was far too strong and too self-reliant to feel any 
apprehensions on the score of her unprotected condition. 

The night was very still. The murmur of some belated car on 
the road far off came to her ears, borne by the faintest possible 
night airs. 

She was feeling drowsy, for her day had been long, and the 
sights and sounds of Limerick had tired her. The Fair Green, 
with its bewildered, belaboured beasts, now huddling together 
and now rustling asunder; its knots of buyers and sellers, half 
simple, half shrewd, often wholly drunk; its medley of sounds— 
shouts of drovers and cries of hawkers, the droning songs of the 
ballad-singers, and the moans and bellowings of frenzied cattle, had 
wearied her eyes and ears; the bright shops where she had made 
her little purchases, with their luring prodigality of display, the 
cajoling salesmen, neat and dapper, the perplexity of choice—all 
tended to tire a country girl, accustomed only to the simple 
labour of the farm. 

She came in, barred the door with a heavy beam, and went into 
her own room. The moonlight streamed through the square 
panes of the window, making parallelograms of silver and ebony 
on the floor. 

In a few moments the red dress had slipped down on to the 
floor, the black coils of hair had fallen free on to her well- 
rounded shoulders. Asshesleepily raised her arms to throw back 
these heavy locks, she looked indeed a splendid woman, the folds 
of her white linen shimmering in the moonlight showing here 
and there suggestions of her form. 

With a luxurious sigh she settled herself to sleep, which soon 
came deep and dreamless. The moonlight squares crept stealthily 
along the floor and mounted the bed, the black shadows of the 
bars bending into the curves of Maggie’s form, rising and falling 
with the rhythmic evenness of her breathing. In the living-room 
the clock ticked, and Margaret slept on. 
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Suddenly she was broad awake; she raised herself on one elbow 
and listened with all her senses concentrated in the act of hearing. 
Deep as had been her slumbers, something had fallen with a 
sudden and clattering jangle down into the silent depth of her 
sleep, and now she was striving to realize what it was. She held 
her breath and listened; the quiet of the night seemed only 
broken by the constant reiteration of the clock; but her eyes, of 
which sleep had held possession longer than of her ears, now 
rested upon something seen through the half-open door. Upon 
the floor of the living-room a shadow seemed to flicker and move, 
and Maggie knew with a cold shrinking of her flesh that it was 
the shadow of a man. 

Maggie was a brave girl, but it would be idle to pretend that 
for a moment her heart did not stand still and then bound on 
with painful vehemence. 

Nevertheless, she braced herself for action and, springing from 
the bed, threw her mother’s old blue cloak round her, and as she 
did so the black figure of a man, masked with crape, stood in the 
doorway, backed with white moonlight. 

“Good evenin’ to ye, Miss O’Connell,” he said, in a voice that 
was evidently feigned. 

Maggie had not yet gained command of her voice; there was a 
little sob of nervous fright, but no word. 

“Sorry to disturb ye, Maggie,” he went on, still in the same 
tone, “but the dure was barred, and sure glass windies is cheap 
these toimes.” 


“Who are ye, and what do ye want?” said Maggie, with a 
slight tremor. 

“ Bedad, as ye are axing so straightforward, tis meself will 
answer ye as straight. "Tis Maggie O’Connell that I am wantin’, 
and have been wantin’ this many a long day. "Tis yourself that 
I have come for, and be the saints——” 

The true voice rang out clearly, and Maggie started and drew 
back, but with the start her courage came again, and she broke 
in upon his words with others quite as determined. 

“Tom Mahony, what are you doing in an honest man’s house 
this toime of night, breakin’ windies and comin’ in for all the 
world like a thief? Go away and behave yourself, Tom Mahony, 
or I'll wake me father, and ’twill be worse for ye. I’m ashamed 
of ye.” 

“ Begorra, I’ve been thinkin’ that that same is thrue, ye are 
ashamed of me, and that’s why ye wouldn’t so much as look at 


me in the sthreet to-day, bad ’cess to the proide of some people,” 
he said with bitterness. 
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“And as for wakin’ yer father,” he went on, “bedad, the 
thrump of the blessed angel would hardly do that same, afther 
all the whisky he drank in at Tady O’Ryan’s. Look here, Maggie” 
—and his voice deepened to a more coaxing tone—* come along, 
astore, and there won’t be a lady in Munster that will have a 
grander weddin’ or be more made of than yourself, 1 swear it— 
_ or if you don’t,’—he continued after a pause. 

“ Well!” said she. 

“Ah, Maggie, ’tisn’t threatening ye I am at all, at all, for there 
isn’t a boy in Oireland that would be wishin’ ye so well as meself. 
Come along to me mother’s to-night and we'll be married wid 
priest and blessin’, and the divil a word any man or woman can 
say again either of us.” 

“And isn’t it a fine way to ask any honest girl to marry ye, 
breakin’ into a decent man’s house in the dark night with a black 
rag round the face of ye? Go home, I tell you, and if you have 
anything to say, out wid it like a man in the broad daylight, and 
take me answer like a man.” 

“And a foine answer I’d get, Maggie; a grand answer I'd 
get, wid your old father to back you up. Faith, ’tis now I want 
it, and there’s only one answer I'll take.” 

“Now listen to me, Tom Mahony; if you think I’m to be 
frightened into marrying you, or any man in Munster, you're a 
fool for your pains, so that’s my answer for you.” 

“And do you think I’m going away now wid that in me 
face ?” 

Maggie stood still, calm and straight, the moonlight glimmering 
on her pale face and naked feet, the blue cloak folded round her ; 
her courage had returned. She knew that there was danger ahead, 
but her dark eyes looked fearlessly into the man’s crape visor. 

“It is the only answer I'll give ye,” she said. 

“The only answer you will give?” said he with a dangerous 
inflection in his voice. 

“ Yes,” she answered, but with ever so slight a tremor. 

“Look here, Maggie,” he said,! pointing to the window, and 
then she saw to her dismay a car with two men on it. One of 
them had a gun, the other held the reins, and both were masked 
like Tom Mahony. The moonlight fell full upon them, casting a 
black shadow on the white road. 

“Do you see,” said Mahony grimly, “that I have come in 
stoile? Tom Mahony’s wife won’t have to foot it when she goes 
off with the man of her choice ; for faith, I don’t see how you can 


help but choose me, afther me taking such trouble too and 
all.” 
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She did not answer. 

“Come, Maggie, astore, come; ’tisn’t manners to keep the boys 
sittin’ outside. I'll wait for ye here while you put your things 
on, but, mind you, no noise or foolishness, for if you do, be the 
powers it will be worse for you; yes,” he went on, as if divining 
her thoughts, “and for the old man too. Let the old gentleman 
have his sleep out in peace, for, faith, he might sleep for ever if 
there was any accident,” and Tom walked into the living-room. 

Maggie knew quite well into what a pit she had fallen, and 
several girls had often been abducted even to her knowledge, and 
a woman’s fair fame is held so highly in Ireland that nothing but 
marriage could clear her reputation ; consequently, the priest is 
called in to legalise the act. 

The widow Casey, who lived not many miles away, had been 
carried off, Maggie had often heard her father say, when a girl, 
and the husband, Nat Casey, it was generally believed, lived to 
repent his strategic vehemence, for he was commonly believed 
to have been henpecked, and the farm, too, was heavily mortgaged. 
“The divil mend him!” was the popular verdict, for in the least 
law-abiding country unsuccessful crime is hardly applauded. 

In the turmoil of her mind, the figure of Mrs. Ellen Casey, 
with her white cap and blue flannel petticoat, her weather-beaten 
face with colourless rheumy eyes, feeding calves and scolding the 
farm girl, rose before her, and she wondered what she had done 
in her emergency. But what was she herself to do? 

Tom was standing near the door, his foot tapping impatiently. 
She threw herself on her bed and determined not to go, except 
by force. She sobbed and cried with passionate anger, all the 
more violent because she sought to drown them in her pillow. 

Tom heard the sounds, however, and whistled softly to 
himself. 

“Arrah, Maggie, astore, what are ye so unhappy about? Is it 
because a boy loves ye and wants to marry ye? Come along, 
mavourneen ; shure ’tis meself will dhry them foine eyes of yours, 
if ye'll only let me.” Tom was a strong man, but hardly a 
delicate one. “The boys are wantin’ to be off, Maggie, and 
bedad, so do I. Come, hurry up, or they'll come in to carry you 
like a member of parliament at the elections.” 

Maggie felt that force was against her, and that it would be 
better to dress herself and go quietly ; chance might help her; so 
in her red dress, but with her mother’s cloak, which seemed to 
her to have some sheltering power more than the mere much- 


worn broadcloth warranted, she wrapped herself in it and stepped 
into the living-room. 
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Tom was standing at the door, which he had unbarred, his foot 
was tapping with impatience, and every now and then he would 
give a sort of whistle to the men on the road. 

Maggie and he went out without further words, and got on the 
car, Tom sitting beside her, and all four drove off quickly and 
silently. 

The hedges of May-blossom smelt sweetly in the night air, 
and the country seemed very still, slumbering in the moonlight. 
As they passed a field of cattle a cow moaned plaintively, and 
some frogs in a green wayside pond croaked; but except the 
regular beat of the horse’s feet, and the grinding of the wheels, 
there was little sound, and no word was said by any of the party. 
They passed some silent shut cottages, and then the road led 
straight across a flat bog, with deep square-cut holes where the 
turf had been dug. The black water would here and there catch 
the moon’s round as they passed, and Maggie could hear a dog 
baying in a distant farmyard. 

It was all very familiar to her; she had passed it hundreds of 
times on her way to chapel. But she wasn’t thinking of it now, 
she was thinking of her old father, of the scandal that would 
follow her disappearance, of those who would say hurtful things 
of her, of those who would laugh. 

She knew how at the cross-roads of a Sunday evening they 
would speak of it, the men with their jokes, the women with 
grave nods; she had no ultra-fine feelings, but she was proud, 
and she resented this wrong to her maidenhood bitterly, savagely, 
all the more because—well, there was another feeling mixed up 
in it which complicated the matter sevenfold. It glided over 
the surface of her mind as the moon’s disc floated for a moment 
over the black water without disturbing its gloomy depths. 

Tom Mahony was an old lover of hers, not in any very idyllic 
manner perhaps; she had danced with him at Sunday dances, 
and had walked with him on summer evenings. Her father was 
very angry at this, because Tom had neither money nor behaviour, 
he said, and there had been a scene, or, as the old man had 
described it, “divil’s ructions.” It was foolish of him, for of 
course it only made the matter more determined in Maggie’s 
mind, and so she danced with Tom and walked with him all 
the more, 

Things had gone on in this fashion for some time, when the 
neighbourhood was roused by the news of the Ballymore murder. 
This did not differ materially from other agrarian murders, except 
in the fact that the murderer was caught in Cork, just before the 
sailing of the Cunarder in which he had taken his passage to 
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New York. He was tried and hanged. Several other boys suddenly 
disappeared at this time, one of whom was Tom Mahony. 

After all, morals are mainly dependent on public opinion, and 
public opinion varies with locality, and in Maggie’s country the 
sudden death of someone on account of land may bear the name 
of murder in the law books, but it does not in the minds of the 
people. Hence it is necessary to search for some other cause for 
the change which came over Maggie when Tom left the country, 
than any suspicion which she or others might have felt as to his 
participation in the crime. She never spoke of him again, or in 
any way showed that she was conscious of his absence, and after 
three years, when he came back with a broad felt hat and a touch 
of the twang through the richness of his brogue, she would have 
none of him, and treated all his overtures with an indifference 
that overjoyed her father, and left Tom no other method of 
wooing than the practical form he had taken. 

The cause of Maggie’s change was, that a friend of hers, one 
Mary O’Sullivan, disappeared the same day as Tom, and was 
believed to have gone to America in the same ship; beyond that, 
no one knew, but to a proud nature like Maggie’s it was 
enough, 

So, as I have said before, the affair was complicated by many 
feelings, and Maggie sat and brooded on the great wrong }that 
was being done to her, and what she could do to ,escape 
from it. 

And in the meantime, the car was mounting a short hill with 
a chapel on the top, the windows of which glittered in the moon’s 
rays. It was the “street” of Moglass, though, indeed, the 
“street” consisted of only a few houses, or rather cabins, the 
straw roofs of which were ragged and moss-grown; donkey-carts 
and manure heaps stood near the doors, and matches and barley 
sugar decorated some of the tiniest panes of one of the poor little 
cabins with the mockery of merchandise. 

The men had been whispering together as they walked the 
horse up the hill. Maggie knew them quite well—the crape was 
no protection from her eyes; one was a car-driver, and, indeed, 
owned the horse and conveyance on which they were travelling ; 
the other was an old acquaintance of the Sunday dances, but too 
much given to whisky and devilment, it was generally conceded. 

“Maybe ’twould be better for us, Phil, to take off the ould 
stuff,” said Tom; “shure the divil himself might be suspected 
= be up to no good wid this ugly consalement on the face of 

im.” 
“Tis what I was thinkin’ meself,” said Phil, “to see a man 
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dhrivin’ to his weddin’ with the veil on the wrong head, ’tisn’t 
dacent, is it, Miss Maggie?” At the same time he took off his 
visor. 

The carman did the same with a grunt and a‘ whisht, as he 
pointed to the cottages, one of which had a light in it. 

Maggie had thought of the possibilities of escape in this village 
when she realized that they meant to take her through, but she 
dismissed it as hopeless. If she were to scream, all the men 
would do was to drive fast through the place, and long before 
anyone was out of bed they would be out of the village. She 
knew that she could not jump off, because Tom Mahony was 
beside her; indeed, his arm was round her waist, a position which 
she preferred to consider was due rather to a wish to keep her a 
prisoner than to any warmer feeling. 

Besides, it was not at all certain that she would get any help 
at Moglass, scream as she would. The peasantry of Ireland are 
not anxious to get up in the dead of night to pry into other 
people’s affairs. To be called on to “the table” to give evidence 
is one of those things better avoided than incurred, and one way 
of avoiding it is to stay in bed. All of which Maggie knew very 
well, and therefore Moglass seemed to offer her little chance of 
escape. 

The road was thick with dust, and so the horse’s hoofs and the 
wheels of the car made really very little noise when they travelled 
slowly, which the driver took the precaution to do through the 
“ street.” 

Just as they were opposite the cabin where the solitary candle 
glimmered, the door opened and a black form stood in the door- 
way. He was in shadow, but the warm candlelight behind 
him silhouetted a figure which in an Irish village could only 
belong to one man. It was the parish priest, Father John Ryan. 

Now the passing of a car laden like this one had nothipg 
unusual about it, even at that time of night. Fairs are held so 
very early in the morning that buyers and jobbers have to be on 
the road half the night, and so Father John simply said, “God 
guide yer, boys, ’tis a grand night,” and walked down the road 
towards his own cottage, for he had been visiting a sick 
parishioner, while the men in the car mumbled something 
intended to express a general pious acquiescence in whatever the 
Father thought. 

Maggie trembled; the men she was with were recklessly com- 
promised as it was. A cry from her would very likely bring about 
a scene, for Father John was a resolute man, fearless and most 
strenuous in his efforts to keep his flock in the narrow way, but 
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even if it were likely that he—a simple man on foot—could take 
her from the reckless, lawless men into whose hands she had 
fallen, armed as they were and provided with a good horse—even 
if this were possible and she was taken from them, would she be 
in so much a better position? The scandal arising from her 
abduction would be worse if she were not married, and right well 
she knew that nothing could silence it but the church’s blessing. 
Her cheek burned and she trembled as she thought of it and felt 
that within a few feet of her was a friend, one who might help 
and certainly would try. Her pride was bitterly hurt, and yet 
she knew that her pride was to be made the instrument of forcing 
her into this marriage. These thoughts shot through her mind, 
back and forward, like a shuttle with opposing threads of fate. 
What should she do? 

Tom Mahony felt her body tremble and drew his arm tighter 
round her waist. ‘Push on, Matt,” he said in a quick whisper 
to Consadine. 

The tightening of reins told on poor Maggie, and the whispered 
order to push on seemed to rouse every craving for liberty. She 
could stand it no longer, and she cried out loudly and clearly in 
the night stillness, “Father John, Father John, help me in the 
name of God!” 

At the same moment the swish of the whip came down on the 
horse’s back, causing the half-dozing beast to start forward, trip, 
struggle to recover himself, half swerve, stumble again, and 
finally fall. 

In a moment the priest was amongst them; they had of course 
all jumped off the car. Maggie was standing with Tom, and the 
other men were tugging at the horse, loosening straps, and 
invoking much evil on the head of a beast who had fallen so 
inopportunely. The poor creature was making those frantic 
frightened struggles to regain his legs which must seem 
supremely foolish to any other animal, a dog for instance. At 
last, with a supreme upheaval, much clattering of hoofs and 
snorts, the beast was on his legs again, and the men hastily got 
on the car, as to a vantage ground. The whole affair had not 
taken more than a very few minutes. 

The priest as yet hardly knew what to make of it. The real 
explanation had not had time to dawn on him; the fall of the 
horse had for the moment monopolised every one’s attention ; even 
Maggie could not utterly dismiss this momentary crisis from her 
mind, and so the whole matter was poised in the unstable equili- 
brium of a momentary balance, when a circumstance happened 
that brought about a change. 
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Consadine gave a sort of whispered cry to his companions. 
“Oh, be the Lord!” said he, “ we'd better begone out of this; 
here’s the peelers!” and shaking the reins, he drove off at a brisk 
rate, not, however, before Tom Mahony had jumped from the car 
and stood beside Maggie on the road in the white moonlight with 
the priest. 

At this moment a patrol of the constabulary with their officer 
came quickly round the corner, and peremptorily demanded what 
was their business, who had screamed, and why ? 

The priest was silent, but looked at the two who were with him 
on the road ; they in turn looked at each other. 

Now Maggie was most certainly mistress of the situation. 
This man had come in the night and had taken her from her 
father’s house, leaving her no loophole from shame, but to be his 
wife, and this, she reasoned, was not because of her beauty, or for 
the love he had once told her of, but for greed of her father’s 
acres and beasts. Shame—her shame—was the weapon he had 
used to win these for himself, and now chance had cast the 
weapon from his hand and given her the power to crush hini 
utterly. 

She looked round to where he stood; her nerves were tingling 
with the excitement of all these quickly passing phases of the 
night, and she felt that she held his, and her fate for that matter, « 
in her hand. 

It was a moment crowded with diverse and warring emotions. 
She was a simple girl, not able to analyse her thoughts, or to 
call them ever to herself by fine names, but she knew that if she 
spoke, Tom would go to prison and possibly be hanged, and that 
if she didn’t, she must take him for her husband. To be found 
with Tom Mahony under such circumstances offered no alter- 
native explanation but that she was eloping with him, or was 
being carried off by force. 

The little knot of constabulary stood round in the moonlight, 
leaning on their carbines. There was no escape for Tom Mahony ; 
the priest was her friend, and would bear witness to her cry for 
help. One word, and she would pay off her score; Tom would be 
arrested for a very serious crime, and then the outstanding 
matters against his name might be brought up. 

He stood still and silent, somewhat grim and sardonic, but 
there was something in his appearance that made Maggie pause. 
Why was he there at all? There had been plenty of time for 
him to have escaped; he might have been even now far away, 


where the distant murmur of the flying wheels told of the car’s 
whereabouts. 
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And yet he had stayed voluntarily ; he was a brave boy, what- 
ever he was, and Maggie’s thoughts fled back into the past. 

The sub-inspector, who had but lately come to the district, 
turned from the priest with whom he had been speaking, and 
said— 

“My girl, what is all this about? It must have been your 
scream we heard; what have you to say?” 

‘“‘ Mushar, sir, it’s the foolish girl I am this night, and that’s 
the thruth of it,” said Maggie, with her eyes cast down ; “ whatever 
did I do it for at all at all?” 

“What did you do?” said the officer, more and more puzzled. 

“ Arrah, sir, did you never hear of a fool of a girl goin’ away 
wid a boy? More shame for me, ’twas mad that I was, wid a 
good father at home; if he was a bit set in his mind, shure he'd 
get over it.” 

“ But what did you scream for?” 

“Scream! your honour, and if I did scream, isn’t it his 
riverence there that understands that? Shure, when I see Father 
John there, that knows all about me since he christened me, shure 
"twas natural I’d scream, yes, and pray him to save me, to save 


me from me mad folly,” and she covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. 


Tom had come behind her and put his arm round her; Maggie 
leant her head on his shoulder, and the sobs that broke from her 
now were very true and heartfelt. 

“TI think,” said Father John with a smile, “that this is a case 
that falls more within my jurisdiction than yours.” 


“Perhaps so,” said the sub-inspector, as he marched his little 
force down the moonlit hill. 


Norman GARSTIN. 








Some Aspects of the Greater Dumas. 


Dumas’ sovereign claim on the lasting gratitude of the world is to 
be welcomed in this fact, that he rose superior to the emotional 
spirit of his own poor coddled times. The mania for truth- 
hunting passed him by; his sane mind was never enfeebled by 
that malady of the age which we sum up as morbid self-intro- 
spection; and it was plain to his calm judgment that Utopian 
rights could no more benefit his Hamlet-like generation, than 
the act of relating fairy-tales on a battlefield could give fresh 
hope and courage to a yielding army. And then, we cannot 
appreciate all this at its full value without remembering that our 
Tyrtzus of French literature had many great sorrows in his busy 
life, sorrows like those which so often pass into literary work, 
giving it a tone of sinister discontent and despair. A tone of this 
kind sounds in nearly all the books written by the first-rate 
contemporaries of Dumas: for example, in the romances of Victor 
Hugo, a poet who could never lose sight of the pitiless and 
abiding cruelties of life and the universe. So it came about that, 
forcing his agitation of soul upon the world, he made his earnest 
appeal feverishly, and only deepened the gloom prevailing in a 
country that suffered yet both from the unnerving after-effects 
of its great revolution, and from the humiliations brought upon 
it by the defeated criminal ambitions of Napoleon. Now the 
distinctive work of Dumas was a war against this state of national 
gloom, of futile wistfulness, of impotent unrest; and whilst 
leading his devotees on a gay pilgrimage through the easy- 
going, full-blooded times of a world much younger than their 
own, he certainly restored laughter to its conspicuous high place 
among the most winning benefactors of mankind. If, then, we 
compare him with Hugo in respect to utility, we find that while 
Dumas was bringing forgetfulness of trouble to his countrymen, 
Hugo was employing himself in extracting from life all its tragic 
melancholy, and in showing how inevitable it will ever be that 
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social and moral evils should be delivered down from generation 
to generation. And this means, in plain words, that while Dumas 
exercised his sense of fun, Hugo lingered with that sense of Fate 
—of the miseries to come—to which science had just given a new 
lease of life, fixing it deeply in minds not stoical enough to 
resist its ominous forecasts. Even the strong sense of Carlyle 
was gradually weakened by its tyranny, till at last the great 
man lost all faith in the ultimate destiny of the human race upon 
earth. No more terrible loss can be sustained, says Mr. Birrell : 
“It is of both heart and hope.” 

The foregoing comparison between Victor Hugo and Dumas 
should be associated in our thoughts with the disquieting want of 
kinship between the temper of the present day and the bygone 
times. The difference between the two men that it brings to the 
light is indeed the result of an enervating revolution in the 
sphere of European thought. And this is true also of the 
difference between Dumas and his son. The younger man, the 
author of ‘Le Demi Monde,’ ‘M. Alphonse,’ and ‘L’Ami des 
Femmes,’ was a typical child of this pampered, agitated century. 
It was his joy to be sad, and the aim of his life being the not 
uncommon one of regenerating humanity, he did what he could to 
popularise a good many peculiar schemes of reform, all mawkish, 
ludicrous, and impracticable, like that of the purification of all 
the Marguerite Gautiers in the land. ‘Thus it is that even a 
lively sense of the grotesque is extinguished in most humani- 
tarians. Life is not to be sweetened with the honey made by 
the Arcadian bees that swarm in their bonnets. 

Nevertheless, the younger Dumas was quite true to his own 
character, and the part of the happy genial warrior, which his 
father played with such inimitable ease, bravery, wit, energy, and 
brilliance, is not one which any novelist may teach himself to act 
well, He must be admirably equipped for it by nature, because 
the part requires a great many uncommon native gifts of the 
spirit. These essential gifts the greater Dumas inherited; they 
were ancestral legacies, like his physical strength and the negro 
blood in his veins; and for this reason, without proceeding any 
further, I must give, in a short and direct way, an account of his 
parentage. 


I. 


The Marquess de la Pailleterie, a rich colonist, and the paternal 
grandfather of our story-teller, fell in love with Louise Dumas, a 
pure-blooded Haytian negress of San Domingo. The love was 
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“free,” yet the Marquess never neglected its only offspring, a 
wild little slip of a son. Indeed, the boy was sent home to be 
educated in France, at Bordeaux. But lessons wearied him, and 
the war-clouds gathering round France being attractive to his 
intrepid spirit, he enlisted at the age of fourteen, under his 
mother’s name, in the Queen’s Own Regiment of Dragoons. The 
change of life suited him, and the lad was soon admired for his 
pluck, and beloved because he was generous and good-hearted. 
At the opening of the campaign of 1792, when he was thirty 
years old, Davy Dumas joined a free company, one commanded 
by the Chevalier de Saint-Georges, and remarkable for its men of 
colour. He was a simple brigadier when, at Maulde, having 
bungled into a close ambush, he turned alone upon his enemies, 
who were Tyrolese cavalry, and, much to the amazement of his 
commander-in-chief, routed them and took thirteen prisoners. 
This act of bravery was followed by rapid promotion, and in 1793 
the hero was sent to direct the army in the Eastern Pyrenees. 
Shortly afterwards, having linked on his fortunes to those of 
the Alpine army, he drove the Austro-Piedmontese from Mounts 
Cenis and St. Bernard. The forces in the west were then put 
under his command. But, preferring to fight under Bonaparte 
at the head of a small division, General Dumas journeyed into 
Italy, and there defeated Wurmser, forcing the Austrian general 
to seek shelter within the city of Mantua. Presently he was sent 
by Bonaparte into the Tyrol; and it was here at the siege of 
Brixen that he held a bridge all alone, in the teeth of a troop of 
cavalry, tall men and strong, whom he slew with a great long 
sword, and thus kept the enemy from winning their way into 
the heart of the French position. This classic exploit made a 
noise throughout France, and General Dumas became known as 
“the Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol ”—a title which, to be fair, 
would be more impressive in a comic opera. The hero took part 
in the Egyptian expedition, though his old wounds were numerous 
and painful ; but at last failing health forced him to return home 
to Europe, looking the genius of victories dearly won. Fortune, 
however, was his foe. In passing through Naples he was taken 
captive, and during two long years he was kept there in prison. 
Nor did his misfortunes end with his confinement. Bonaparte, 
now First Consul, became his enemy, and for the sufficient reason 
that General Dumas, in a time ripe for imperialistic sentiment, 
was indiscreet enough to make a parade of republican beliefs. 
That is why he was sent into exile at Villers-Cotterets, a lovely 
place, a grey and white Eden of peace and rusticity, set in the 
midst of beautiful smiling meadows, and lying in the near 
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neighbourhood of a gaunt old forest. It was here, in 1807, that 
General Dumas faded out of being, brokenhearted; leaving 
behind him a son nearly five years old, and a wife so poor that 
she had to get a licence to sell tobacco. Yet he bequeathed to 
his son the most precious of all legacies—good health, strong 
muscles, a generous heart, a still more generous hand, infinite 
pity, tenderness, and courage, as well as an inextinguishable 
delight in all manly thoughts wedded to brave and brilliant 
exploits. Surely this was a father to be proud of, and in due 
time he became the literary progenitor of Porthos, that kind and 
encouraging giant. 


Il. 


In our own day any moderately good book is damned with too 
much praise. Only a critic here and there knows how to employ 
his superlatives, and as a consequence, when we come to speak of 
a really great writer, we find that our epithets of eulogy carry 
with them neither force nor meaning. But the really great 
may be critically admired in a sort of oblique manner—that is to 
say, their few shortcomings may be explained, and we can deride 
the false and grotesque charges which have been brought against 
their books, their morals, and their methods of work. It is in 
this way that I purpose to treat here of Alexandre Dumas, “ the 
Porthos of fiction.” 

First, then, I would record the fact that he pours vastly too 
much ridicule upon the English, going long miles out of his way 
(as in the ‘ Half-Brothers,’ that fine forerunner of the ‘ White 
Company’) to turn poor John Bull into a scamp, a cur, or a 
poltroon. Years ago, when my own patriotism was of a piece 
with Dumas’, I was astonished by the unreasonableness of this 
trait, but I understand now why Dumas could not look upon 
England as a “sweet enemy.” His lot was cast in perhaps the 
most dispiriting era in the history of “ow sweet enemy, 
France.” At the age of twelve he heard how, at Waterloo, 
the pick of the French veterans went down before the stolid 
militia lads of England. A little earlier, between the years 
1810 and 1814, the boy, though an ardent republican like his 
father, still listened with bitter humiliation to all the various 
accounts of the great victories gained by Wellington in the 
Peninsula; and in after days, when he began seriously to study 
the past, he perceived clearly that his country had never risen 
but to fall, and that England had ever been the real cause of her 
periodical degradations. These facts, moreover, were all the 
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more unpleasing, because they brought home to his mind the 
inherent futility of French schemes of conquest and of colonisa- 
tion. In other words, they forced him to recognise that, for 
want of fortitude and indomitable tenacity, the volatile courage 
of the French had never triumphed over a long series of such 
defeats as a colonising race must encounter and vanquish. It is 
clear that these truths would have dimmed the brightness. of 
Dumas’ stories, and already the French were sufficiently cast 
down after the stress and strain of recent disasters. Hence the 
great romance writer amused himself and his countrymen by 
laughing at England, the old hereditary foe, and by playing the - 
hero at his ease. He made the past grow populous with French- 
men of his own unusual stamp, Frenchmen full of grit, at once, 
gay and stubborn, childlike and manly; and then, while history 
loses next to nothing of its essential truth, we gain hundreds of 
delightful friends. 

Yet the fastidious are not content. It is their opinion that no 
fact, whether moral or immoral, should be tampered with in any 
work of imagination dealing with actual and known events; for 
such an act, we are told, “is obviously fatal, not only to even 
legendary truth, but to legendary beauty and poetic impressive- 
ness.” The answer to this is, that although Dumas cleanses the 
past of a great many odious vices, yet, like Froude, he succeeds 
in taking us into the peculiar atmosphere of every age with 
which he deals. We breathe the air of that age, we think with 
its public mind, and for the time being we ourselves are at once 
its children, its dramatists, its social critics and historians. That 
D’Artagnan, Bussy, “the chivalrous, the doomed La Mole,” and 
many other bright, brave spirits were less estimable in the flesh, 
is true beyond doubt. But surely an historical romance should 
not be a tribunal, a criminal court of law, but in some sort an 
earthly paradise, where certain of the human shadows dimly seen 
in history have been charmed into a life as vigorous, but not by 
any means so faulty, as that which they lived and revelled in 
long ago; and it is their privilege, generation after generation, 
to inspire in those who love them the irresistible inclination to 
vie with them in praiseworthy deeds. R. L. Stevenson confessed, 
for instance, that D’Artagnan was among the spiritual eyes 
spying upon his actions—eyes of the dead and the absent, whom 
he imagined to behold him in his most private hours, and whom 
he feared and scrupled to offend, his witnesses and judges. 

But if Dumas was right—and certainly he was right—to 
embellish the lives of the heroes whom he found in history, 


he was undoubtedly wrong to deepen the ugly stains in the 
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unlovable disposition of Catherine de’ Medici. This singular 
stateswoman he judged, not by the softening half-lights cast 
upon her actions since she died, but from the point of view of 
a biassed contemporary, misled by a thousand suspicious rumours. 
For all that his Catherine de’ Medici is a female Iago in whom, 
I believe, even Shakespeare himself would have taken abundant 
interest. 

A more serious charge to be brought against Dumas calls 
attention once more both to his overweening contempt for the 
honest and laborious Colbert, and to his idolising delight in the 
shallow, dishonest Fouquet. Dumas reveals himself here in an 
unexpected character—as a modern coxcomb of a singularly 
unedifying type. One thinks of those dainty dabblers in criticism 
who speak contemptuously of Rubens, and who prefer any 
trivial delicacy of phrase to a fine new truth unpolished. For 
it is the blunt rusticity of Colbert’s habits of mind, and the 
uncouthness by which his actions are marked, that Dumas hates 
and despises; and he is charmed into error by the courtly wit, 
by the gentleness of manner, the suave self-assurance, the 
delicate tastes and charities—some literary, others artistic—by 
which Fouquet’s misuse of the public money is screened so 
daintily from the view. For once, and once only, Dumas shrinks 
from the profitable trouble of striking the gold out of the quartz. 
Yet here, as in the case of Catherine de’ Medici, we must admire 
the character-sketching that charms by its easy vigour and 
perfection; and we must not forget that the artist, as though 
troubled by his conscience, drops a few remarks here and there 
that serve to keep even the least thoughtful reader from 
estimating the astuteness and bonhomie of a refined thief at a 
higher level than the tactful statesmanship of a vulgar patriot 
of real genius. We know that the one fortifies Belleisle-en-Mer 
as a place of refuge in the inevitable time of need; and we 
remember that the other gives his country a fine navy and 
replenishes a treasury long since exhausted by the ignoble 
personal ambitions of Mazarin and Fouquet. This is well; but 
certainly it does not excuse the unfortunate interest that Dumas 
takes in upholding Fouquet and in contemning Colbert. 

The peculiarities of Dumas’ style are many and amusing. 
Scores of women and men “bite their lips till the blood comes,” 
and “read secrets in the most private recesses of the heart”; 
scores of bullets pass through hats without wounding a single 
heroic skull; and a great many soldiers have feet and hands 
like Dumas’ own, so small and so delicate that thousands of 
ladies should think of them enviously. These stereotyped 
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phrases come upon us like old friends; hence we welcome them 
gaily. But we never forget that the racing style, though it 
seems to be wordy, yet is as rhythmic as the tide, as buoyant 
as the deep sea. And this is what a narrative style ought to 
be always. It should appear diffuse; and yet its spontaneous 
art, when studied closely, should astonish us by its economy 
of unpretentious words and phrases. An essay style, like that 
which George Eliot acquired with such inopportune diligence, 
is nearly always tedious in a work of fiction as in a romance 
dealing with the- past. 

It is not often that Dumas falls seriously in love with his own 
creations. As arule we may compare his mind to a theatre full 
of busy actors, and his imagination to a great dramatist skilled in 
the delicate and difficult art of stage-management. But now and 
then, as in the case of the Vicomte de Bragelonne, as in that of 
Louise de la Vallitre, he becomes suddenly conscious of an unseen 
beauty in his dramatis persone; and after that, instead of 
allowing these players to act out their parts unaided, and so 
shape their own eventful destinies, he labours assiduously to 
throw that beauty into relief, and the result is—weariness in the 
reader. Indeed, Louise de la Vallitre is one of the most tiresome 
spoilt children of romance; and so is her lover, the immaculate 
Bragelonne, whose compliments are always puffy, even dropsical, 
and whose mooning despairs are as out of place in the gallant story 
as M. Zola would be in the unaired realm of the Nonconformist 
conscience. You might prick the dear boy with a pin—I am 
speaking of Bragelonne, not of M. Zola—in any place chosen 
with discrimination, and he would not swear, for there is no salt 
of the old Adam in his neutral nature. To turn from him to 
D’Artagnan, to Aramis, to the inimitable Planchet, is like turning 
from an insipid miniature to a living man of energetic and virile 
character. And the moral of this is that the creative artist in all 
kinds is at his best when he works un-self-consciously, under what 
Charles Lamb calls an intuitive rather than technical guidance. 


Milton has set this important truth to words that linger always 
in the memory :— 


“... But when God commands to take the trumpet, 
And blow a dolorous or thrilling blast, 
It rests not with man’s will what he shall say, 
Or what he shall conceal.” 


However, in the‘immense library of good stories that Dumas 
has left us there areJfew Bragelonnes and La Vallitres. As a 
rule he is carried‘along by “a pedestrian inspiration,” his 
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sequences of incidents being as mirrors in which we see reflected 
the whole characters of his men and women; and assuredly no 
historian gives us such vivid portraits of the most famous players 
who will live for all time in the great tragedy of the life of 
France. 


Ill. 


This naturally leads us to note that the rare art of Dumas’ 
descriptions, both of persons and of places, has never been fully 
recognised. The art of description seems a simple one, but, in 
truth, of all the pitfalls that lie about the feet of a writer, none 
is more dangerous than the quite natural, nay, necessary wish to 
make things real in words. Carlyle has something to say on this 
head :— 


“Some time before Small-pox was extirpated, there came a new malady 
of the spiritual sort on Europe: I mean the epidemic, now endemical, of 
View-hunting. Poets of old date, being privileged with Senses, had also 
enjoyed external Nature; but chiefly as we enjoy the crystal cup which 
holds good or bad liquor for us; that is to say, in silence, or with slight 
incidental commentary: never, as I compute, till after the Sorrows of 
Werter, was there man found who would say: Come let us make a 
Description! Having drunk the liquor, come let us eat the glass! Of 
which endemic the Jenner is unhappily still to seek.” 


Too true. The ancients in their writings are not pedants of 
the flower-garden, nor dreamers in the country, and Homer tells 
us only that his Helen is very beautiful. He leaves every 
imagination to create a Helen of its own. And surely it is a 
thousand pities that we moderns are seldom so wise. Descrip- 
tions may charm us by their music, their imagery, their noble 
language, but they rarely convey to the mind any but a piecemeal 
impression of the things which they seek to enchant into pictorial 
presence. And only too often they are ridiculous to the last 
degree. We see the eyes separated by five or six long sentences ; 
we watch an elastic smile stretching down a whole page; and 
not unfrequently we wish that some editor’s scissors would clip 
any lady’s hair that flows, like the beard of Hudibras, through 
forty lines of small pica. A man tires of such familiar absurdities, 
and it is pleasant to add that Dumas, who divined Homer, who 
dearly loved Virgil, and who knew by heart his classic mythology, 
was nearly an ancient in the realm of description. Indeed, we 
may gather out of his best books a useful philosophy of the art— 
the truly perilous art—of describing things and persons. One 
secret of his magic here is to be found in the apt sketchiness of 
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his portraiture. His aim is to set us meditating, to excite our 
imaginations, and not to burden our memories with a mass of 
details. His talent is akin to that of the born artist in black and 
white, who in a few lines can suggest all the furious movement in 
a charge of cavalry, all the mad humours of a riot in the street, 
or the pretty, shy, expectant happiness in the face of a girlish 
bride. When dealing with a landscape Dumas is not so sparing 
of his touches; and we are struck, above all, by the wise use he 
makes of emphatic contrasts between sentences all alive with 
things in movement, and phrases full of a great peace and calm. 
Also we notice that spots of brilliant colour—of red, purple, or 
scarlet—not only attract and delight the eye like poppies in the 
corn, but suggest activity. On the other hand, white, though the 
emblem of purity, is a slothful colour ; and even green and yellow, 
those symbols of steadfastness and jealousy, are useful only as 
local tones, unobtrusive and restful. 

Again, with what easy assurance Dumas intermixes a little 
history with his descriptions ; and how excellent and how French 
he is, when, @ pleines mains, he scatters the riches of his wit 
through a long conversation. The wit is never a prearranged 
flash in the pan; it is invariably struck out of his mind by the 
swift thrust and parry of the unmatched word-duelling. Sheridan 
gave form and brilliance to his repartees with a patience akin to 
that of the diamond cutter, then he found a place for them in the 
School for Scandal. Dumas, on the other hand, was surprised 
by the talk of his own literary children, and laughed and sorrowed 
with them, as Balzac and Walter Scott sorrowed and laughed 
with their own. 


IV. 


I listen to the criticisms of my friends, and I gather that the 
women in Dumas’ best books are not so popular as the men. 
The reason of this is not hard to explain. Dumas sees the gentler 
sex wholly and truly, as well as chivalrously and poetically, and 
hence he runs counter to those novelists who have enshrined in 
the popular imagination an idyllic convention both of girlhood 
and of womanhood. It is true, no doubt, that some of his 
daughters are so rudely natural as to be unpleasing in the world 
of his genial romance. Nevertheless, we owe him always a great 
debt of gratitude, in that he fearlessly brings to the light the 
most secret springs of action by which the positive sex is actuated. 
And in doing this—it is done dramatically, of course—he sets us 
thinking seriously about those conventional faiths which not only 
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throw a halo of poetry round womanhood, but which cause the 
world to impose upon women the quite impossible task of rising 
superior to their own natures. In fact, the world expects vastly 
too much goodness from them; and day after day most of us give 
new force to the old truth, that nothing so much tends to weaken 
the reasoning faculties, to deaden the sensibilities, to make us 
fiercely fanatical in the pursuit of good, as an exalted spiritual 
ideal which hay been delivered down to us through the centuries, 
and which we accept unthinkingly, with unquestioning obedience 
to custom. It is only knowledge of life and independent thought 
that can clothe our words with tolerance and charity. 

Long ago, when few women were chaste, and when the 
frequency of civil war imposed upon them many vices and virtues 
other than those of their sex, it was urgently necessary that ideals 
of the most transcendent kind should be forced upon the general 
mind of the people, not as standards of morality to which all could 
and must attain, but as seductive emblems of the holiness radiating 
from one perfect life, for the guidance and encouragement of 
mankind till the end of time. But we learn from history, first, 
that such ideals live spiritually only in minds which are en- 
lightened and imaginative, and next, that they are turned into 
fixed, materialistic ideas by the narrow thoughts of the common 
multitude. To the Puritans, for example, the whole territory of 
the spiritual was in some sort an actual sheepfold into which even 
the most sinful might be forcibly driven; and with punishments 
quite in harmony with this belief, they showed how easily the 
human mind may be converted into a seat of Vehmic justice, 
where accusation and execution go complacently hand in hand. 
And it is woman who has suffered most from this blind and 
remorseless fanaticism, for the reason that her nature has never 
been understood, except by a few of those undying authors who 
are endowed with genius, which creative power is androgynous. 
Even Erasmus, whose thoughts on war have been popularised 
among our peace-at-any-price enthusiasts, speaks of her with 
savage contempt, telling us that as a monkey is always a monkey, 
so & woman, in whatever part she makes her appeal to the world, 
is always a woman—that is to say, an animal absurd and ridiculous, 
though amusing and agreeable. Perhaps Rabelais and Montaigne 
shared this opinion with Erasmus; it is certain, at least, that we 
find in their writings no permeating trace of that noble influence 
which good women exerted over Shakespeare. And it is worth 
while to add that even Moliére, by his treatment of the blue- 
stockings of his own time, alienated the sympathies of the public 
from Madame de Rambouillet and Madeleine de Scudéry, in whose 
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salons the French genius had learned that wit and vigour are not 
hostile to decency and tenderness. 

It is necessary that we should keep all these facts constantly 
and conspicuously before our minds, else we shall not appreciate 
the pictures which Dumas gives us of the Frenchwoman’s life 
through the centuries. You will find, I think, after due study 
and reflection, that the pictures are never overdrawn, though 
sometimes oppressively tragic and sinister; and you will notice 
that all the women live, and that their characters are all 
different. Then the great author is never ill at ease. Is 
not his love-story of Bathilde and the Chevalier d’Harmental a 
poem that rejoices the heart? Do not his wicked women, his 
she-devils, haunt the memory like Shakespeare’s? And as to 
his gay, vivacious coquettes, like Miss Stewart and Mdlle. de 
Montalais—have you ever accompanied them on an adventure 
toa Gretna Green in dreamland? Of course, they are not such 
brides of the spirit as Portia and Rosalind, as Perdita and 
Miranda ; but their birdlike chattering is delightful, and we 
know that, should we weary of it, the wily Aramis, now general 
of the Jesuits, will grant us a divorce. With Bathilde, on the 
other hand, one could live happily for ever. A true woman, she 
has a presence of poetry and a mind of pure prose. Her thoughts, 
ambitions, intuitive aspirations, are generously practical, matter- 
of-fact. On an income so small that even a frugal bachelor would 
find it insufficient for his needs, she could keep a household in 
comfort. Poverty has been her constant companion, and she 
graces it with her own beauty and kindliness. So the wedding 
bells cannot ring joyously enough for me and the Chevalier 
d’Harmental. 

But all this touches only the surface of what Dumas bodies forth 
in his female characters. ‘“ Under the woman of a day he draws 
eternal femininity ” ; and by this means he teaches the thoughtful 
to regard with wise leniency the shortcomings of all women. 
The two psychological truths that he loves best to illustrate 
are these: that the female temperament complies rapidly with 
its surroundings, owing to its excessive sensibility; next, that 
the most nervous girls are seldom cowards at heart. They may 
be afraid of mice, because their petticoats are roomy places of 
refuge for such nuisances of the household: but jealousy, 
patriotism, vengefulness, love, soon turn a delicate woman into 
a Regan, a Jeanne Hachette, a Diana of Monsoreau, a Mrs. 
Hutchinson, or a Madame Roland. History teems with such 
heroines, and Dumas, like Shakespeare, drew his inspiration 
from the past as from the present course of human events. 
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Madame de Monsoreau, for instance, when following the cowardly 
and abominable Duc d’Anjou, displays the instinct of a blood- 
hound and the mute, uncomplaining fortitude of a veteran 
soldier, at the same time manifesting the tenderest sympathy 
towards her faithful servant, the prematurely aged Doctor Remy. 
As to Milady, in the ‘ Three Musketeers,’ no poetry lingers about 
her name as about that of Diana of Monsoreau; but she is an 
example of the courage and the pitilessness with which so many 
women have carried out their schemes of revenge. Their will is 
usually as purposeful and as dangerous as flame; it makes even 
the bravest men tremble, with D’Artagnan ; and surely we must 
feel that the Iagos of literature and of life, when contrasted with 
the Regans and the Gonerils, seem quite tame in spirit and weak 
in courage. 

The rapidity with which the other sex adapts itself to its 
surroundings gives rise to unexpected scenes and incidents in 
the writings of all the greatest men of genius; and certainly 
an intelligent recognition of its results will make our daily 
intercourse with the world vastly more instructive than it is at 
the present time. Dumas tells us, for instance, in such characters 
as that of Madame de Chevreuse, that a woman who is not used 
to poverty, with its hardships and anxieties, suffers always— 
and the suffering may be moral as well as physical—from sudden 
losses of material comfort. And if any one doubt the truth of 
this, let him consider how often refined servant-girls become 
the most squalid of wives and mothers. Their whole natures 
grow into the luxurious externals of life in the midst of which 
they labour as servants ; then marriage with ordinary working 
men not only uprocts their whole natures, but exposes them 
suddenly to the discomforts of a mean little home in a common 
neighbourhood, dingy as a pawnbroker’s shop. The reaction 
caused by this great change is overpowering, and only too often 
its permanent results recall to my mind the downgoing career 
of Madame de Chevreuse. 


V. 


Just as we cannot write of Browning without speaking of his 
alleged obscurity, so it is impossible to leave Dumas without at 
least touching on the question, Was he an impostor? Did he 
write his own stories, or did he get certain literary hacks to write 
them for him? Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Quérard, Granier de 
Cassagnac, and Mirecourt, answer the question in a hostile, 
“ pitifully peddling spirit.” That we should find an Englishman 
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in such deplorable company may well take us by surprise. There 
can be no doubt that Dumas “exhausted” a little army of 
assistants; but no man of sense and of upright mind ever accused 
him of fraudulent charlatanry. For, indeed, “one might as well 
call any barrister in good practice ‘a thief and an impostor’ 
because he has juniors to ‘devil’ for him, as make charges of 
this kind against Dumas” (Andrew Lang). , The younger Dumas 
said to his father :— 


“Tragedy, dramas, history, romance, comedy, you cast all of them in the 
furnace and the mould of your brain, and you peopled the world of fiction 
with new creations. The newspaper, the book, the theatre burst asunder, 
too narrow for your puissant shoulders; you fed France, Europe, America 
with your works ; you made the wealth of publishers, translators, plagiarists ; 
printers and copyists toiled after you in vain. In the fever of production 
you did not always try and prove the metal which you employed, and 
sometimes you tossed into the furnace whatever came to your hand. The 
fire made the selection; what was your own is bronze, what was not yours 
vanished in smoke.” 


But to puny men this versatile and prolific genius of Dumas 
was an offence. The minds of such men cannot travel all the 
long distances by which they are separated from the greatest 


thinkers and dreamers; and hence they lessen the distance, and 
bring themselves intimately in touch with the objects of their 
envy by exaggerating all the human frailties in the private life of 
their Raphael, their Shelley, their Molitre, their Dumas. It is 
very natural, and Dumas did not care. Yet one regrets that 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald should have given a fresh currency to the 
absurdities written by Mirecourt and others. Curiously enough, 
it is in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ of all unlikely publications, 
that Mr. Fitzgerald found a place for his essay; and you will 
notice, if you read the essay carefully, that Mr. Fitzgerald is 
blind to the real meaning implied by his runaway hostility. 
Dumas, he tells us, “began by employing one or two assistants, 
with whose aid he furnished his two great stories ; and it may be 
said that, with his constant supervision and inspiration, his daily 
direction, suggestion of incidents, manipulation of the ideas of 
others, consultation, etc., he might almost claim the credit of 
having written ‘ Monte Cristo’ and the ‘Three Musketeers.’” In 
other words, according to Mr. Fitzgerald, Dumas owed his success 
to his assistants. But read on a little and study the passage 
in which Mr. Fitzgerald relates how Dumas, after “ visiting 
Carthage, Tunis, and other places, found himself engaged in 
heavy lawsuits with no fewer than seven journals.” Dumas had 
bound himself to turn out a story for each of the seven news- 
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papers, and during his tour he had not kept his engagements. 
But why did not his assistants keep them on his behalf? Why 
did they not prove beyond all question that it was they, and 
not Dumas, who had written ‘Monte Cristo’ and the ‘ Three 
Musketeers’? Simply because the great enchanter was en 
voyage. That is why they were mute; and that is why their 
unwise friends were busy, transforming mere artisan talents into 
the splendid creative genius of Dumas. No collaborator, not 
even M. Maquet, wrote any but ephemeral books when he was 
left to himself. Let us leave the matter there. 

Another accusation concerns the “cuckoo cry of plagiarism.” 
Dumas was certainly a plagiarist, like Shakespeare, like Goethe, 
like Molitre, like Fielding, like Carlyle. But then, as Dryden 
said of Ben Jonson, “ He has done his robberies so openly, that 
one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. He invades 
authors like a monarch, and what would be theft in other writers 
is only victory in him.” To find fault with such a man is like 
blaming a majestic river because so many little tributaries flow 
into its deep channel. If the tributaries poison the water and kill 
the fish, then we may complain with all the energy of which we 
are masters. But the wide river of Dumas’ best prose is always 
limpid, and rapid, and bracing. It is pleasant to meet with an old 
thought in a new setting, and it is futile to be horrified at an 
act that Shakespeare deemed wise and honourable. Dumas said: 
“All human phenomena are public property. The man of genius 
conquers, he does not steal. Every one arrives in his turn and at 
his hour, seizes what his ancestors have left, and makes use of it 
in his own way.” And then, if we could take from any author 
all his borrowed thoughts, ideas, beliefs, opinions, what would be 
left? Almost from the cradle to the grave he was impressed by 
what he heard, was inspired by what he read; and hence it were 
hard indeed to separate the fine old gold that his memory let fall 
from the new and original gems that his own genius shaped and 
polished. The fact is, that a critic with an uneasy conscience 
should write always within quotation marks, because, with all the 
literature of the world spread out before him, he cannot expect to 
give currency to many thoughts which are all his own. 


VI. 





It would be idle to attempt any description of even the most 
important incidents in the life of our “Cyclopean craftsman ” ; 
because the most witty and romantic accounts that can be written 
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of them are those Dumas himself has left us. In thinking of our 
author, his life, his abounding and enduring work, one feels that 
the charitable man was a true soldier at heart, and also that his 
tastes, like his far-voyaging mirth and laughter, made and make 
him a genuine Falstaff. Nature had been so generous to him 
that he could not but respond, with all the energy of his large 
humanness, not only to all the wondrous varied interests, but to 
most of the temptations which life in luxurious cities thrust 
before his eyes and upon his senses. He was befooled by women ; 
troops of seedy and disreputable parasites squandered his abundant 
earnings; street arabs, stray dogs, and all wretchedness unhomed 
came to him instinctively, and found comfort; and all the while, 
with his invincible high spirits and good nature, he was shaking 
a wistful generation out of its dangerous dream of self-absorption. 
He could not see why mankind should hiss the only drama made 
by heaven, the eternal drama of man’s life upon earth; and at 
this hour he is crying to every one of us, “Brace up! Throw 
care to the winds, and be a charmed, a delighted spectator!” 
And we cannot do better than listen to his great wise voice. 


Watter Saaw Sparrow. 





Some Old Novels. 


“T nate all that do read,” says Charles Lamb, “for they read 
nothing but reviews and new books. I gather myself up into 
the old things.” True at the beginning of the century, this 
is doubly true now. When we are asked what we have been 
reading, we are expected to give the names of books just fresh 
from the publishers’ mint: if we have the hardihood to reply, 
rather meekly, “I am reading ‘Evelina,’ or ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison,’” our questioners drop the subject with some such 
remark as “Oh,I never read it. It’s very long, isn’t it?” and 
we feel snubbed, and like the Vicar of Wakefield with his poor 
Blackberry, begin to have something of a hearty contempt for 
the book ourselves. 

But in spite of the rage for new in literature, there is good 
stuff in the old; and it is perhaps surprising that in days when 
old things, old china, old furniture, old silver, are the craze 
there has yet been no great revival of a love for old books. 
Good old editions of some old books fetch good prices indeed ; 
but men do not buy good editions in order to read them, but 
only for love of possession, as they buy an antique watch or tea- 
pot, without any intention of using either. And Miss Austen 
keeps her place easily, indeed during the last twenty years she 
has been steadily rising in popularity as the many new editions 
of her works testify. ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ too has appeared 
again, and in very gallant apparel; and perhaps we may have 
some more old novels unearthed and beautified by Mr. Thomson’s 
illustrations. But the fact remains; the present generation is 
ignorant of many novels which delighted our great-grandfathers 
and which have not deserved the oblivion in which they 
are sunk, 

We must, however, be prepared to find a curious gulf between 
these books and the latter-day novel. They deal with action 
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and with feeling; but none of them are written to support a 
theory or to teach a truth. They miss the earnestness of so many 
modern novels: they miss also (those at least of which we now 
write) that confusion between the eternal right and the eternal 
wrong in which so many more delight. They are no studies 
in psychology or in problems of any kind. We shall find none 
of the beautiful mysticism of a John Inglesant; none of the 
crude philosophy of George Eliot’s later works. We shall not, 
in their pages, have to take our fiction mixed up with problems 
of morality, or of political economy, or of the spiritual life. 

Foremost among the feminine novelists (and it is of the works 
of these that we now propose to write) is Madame D’Arblay: 
foremost in point of time. Macaulay has pointed out that 
she struck a new note in novel writing. Up to her time novels 
“were almost always silly and very frequently wicked also”; 
but without going to the extravagant length of the praise that 
he bestows upon her we may say that she showed very unmis- 
takably that such books could be popular without offence to 
morality, amusing without any savour of the school of Tom 
Jones. 

Her first work, as all the world knows, was ‘ Evelina.’ Mrs. 
Barbauld, in her preface to the edition published in the ‘ British 
Novelist,’ describes it thus :— 


“Evelina is a young lady, amiable and inexperienced, who is continually 
getting into difficulties through not knowing or not observing the 
established etiquettes of society, and from being unluckily connected with 
a number of vulgar characters by whom she is involved in a series of 
adventures both ludicrous and mortifying. Some of these are certainly 
carried to a very extravagant excess, particularly the tricks played upon 
the poor Frenchwoman; but the fondness for humour, and low humour, 
which Miss Burney discovered in this piece runs through all her sub- 


sequent works, and strongly characterises, perhaps sometimes blemishes, 
her genius.” 


The story is told in a series of letters, the writing of which 
would, one imagines, have left their writers but little time for 
the adventures they recount. In Evelina’s first letters from 
London there is a delightful freshness; and our delight in 
them is increased by the quaint old world to which they 
introduce us. The disappointment, to her country eyes, in the 
dingy houses and streets of town—‘‘not quite so superb as I 
expected”—her surprise at the shops—‘‘six or seven men 
belonging to each shop!”—and “such men, so finical, so 
affected! recommending caps and ribbons with an air of so much 
importance that I wished to ask how long they had left off 
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wearing them!” her ecstasy at going to Drury Lane to see “ the 
celebrated Mr. Garrick ”—‘‘I would have given the world,” she 
writes, “to have had the whole play acted over again. And 
when he danced, oh, how I envied Clarinda! I almost wished 
to have jumped on the stage, and joined them.” All this is very 
charming. 

Then the “vulgar characters” whom Mrs. Barbauld condemns 
cause us more diversion than the aristocratic ones can do; and 
we think that Evelina, fresh from the splendours of Queen 
Ann Street, in the back parlour of the shop in Holborn, among 
the bickerings and miseries of the Brangton household, may 
have given Jane Austen the hint for Fanny Price at Portsmouth, 
and it would be invidious here to say how infinitely the copy is 
superior to the original. But there are few things in literature 
more amusing than the scenes where the Brangtons insist on 
borrowing Lord Orville’s coach in Evelina’s name. And the 
misery does not end here. They break one of the windows, and 
the next morning young Brangton, that most intolerable young 
man, “waits upon” Lord Orville, apologizes, reiterates that 
they are Miss Anville’s cousins, and asks for his custom! How 
Lord Orville acted towards them after his marriage; whether 
his considerate uprightness, or Evelina’s sweetness of temper 
could be proof against the perpetual irritation of such people 
is a problem which I leave to the curious student of human 
nature. 

“Sir, if you talk of Cecilia,” said Dr. Johnson, “talk on.” 
Cecilia is indeed an ‘advance on Evelina, although there is, 
naturally, a great family likeness. The comedy of Evelina 
and her city cousins is replaced by Cecilia, the heiress, vibrating 
between her stately guardian, Mr. Delvile, who is always thinking 
of his own importance, of his ancestors and his castle; and her 
other guardian, Mr. Briggs, who thinks of nothing but how to 
save a halfpenny, who ridicules Mr. Delvile’s pretensions to 
his face, and whose presence is the signal for perpetual morti- 
fications to much-tried Cecilia. And this may perhaps be the 
place to remark that when Mrs. Barbauld speaks of Miss Burney’s 
fondness for low humour, she does not by any means intend to 
express what we now mean by the terms. What she does mean 
is simply that the comedy is not that of what she would call 
“high life,” but in no sense but that is it “low.” 

There are many good characters in the book. There.is Meadows, 
the ennuyé, who has invented a melancholy of his own, a most 
humorous sadness indeed; and has brought absent looks, apathy 
to all things, total vacuity of ideas, to such a pitch of artistic 
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perfection that he has made himself the fashion, his dress a 
model, his manners imitated, his attention courted, his notice 
envied. There is Captain Aresby, another, though a slighter, 
study in affectation; there is Miss Larolles, “the inimitable 
Miss Larolles,” and above all, there is Lady Honoria Pemberton. 
When we listen to her we think we are listening, not to a young 
lady who goes out in a sedan‘chair, who dances minuets, who 
curtesies every time she enters a room, but to one of those of 
our own fin du siecle, Indeed, not the least charm of these old 
novels is that from them we discover anew, what we sometimes 
forget, that human nature is the same all through the centuries ; 
is the same whether it condemns itself to be carried in stuffy 
sedan chairs or takes the air on bicycles. Lady Honoria in 
the thunderstorm; Lady Honoria irritating Mr. Delvile past 
endurance; Lady Honoria always happy to have something 
going forward and not much concerned whether it is good or 
evil—it is all delightful, a perfect sketch and with none of the 
exaggeration which mars the sketches of Captain Mirvan, Briggs, 
or Madam Duval. And when the last chapters of ‘Cecilia’ 
are reached, when Cecilia is married to Mortimer Delvile, we 
feel that the winding} up of the story would be incomplete 
without the reappearance of her who has done so much to 


enliven the sadder parts of it. She comes “to pay her respects” 
to Cecilia in St. James’s Square, and finds with her the two 
Delviles, father and son, and Dr. Lyster. 


“Oh, terrible!” cried she in answer to some speech of Dr. Lyster’s, “I 
had hoped the town air would have taught you better things, but I find 
you have visited at Delvile Castle until you are fit for no other place.” 

“Whoever, Lady Honoria,” said Mr. Delvile, much offended (poor 
Mr. Delvile has much to bear between Mr. Briggs and Lady Honoria), “is 
fit for Devile Castle must be fit for every other place; though every other 
place may be by no means fit for him.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” cried she giddily, “every possible place will be fit for him 
if he can once bear with that.” 


And in a few minutes more she is again annoying Mr. Delvile 
on another count. 


“Your ladyship must, however, pardon me for hinting,” said Mr. Delvile, 
“that a young lady of condition who has a proper sense of her dignity, 
cannot be seen too rarely or known too little.” 

“Oh, but I hate dignity,” cried she carelessly, “for it’s the dullest thing 
in the world. I always thought that it was owing to that you were so 
little amusing. Really, I beg your pardon, sir, I meant to say, so little 
talkative.” 

“TI can easily credit that your ladyship spoke hastily,” answered he, 
highly piqued, “for I believe, indeed, a person of family such as mine, 
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will hardly be supposed to have come into the world for the office of 
amusing it!” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” cried she, with —_ innocence, “nobody, I am sure, 
ever saw you with such a thought . 


But we must not multiply quotations except to give Lady 
Honoria’s. farewell to Cecilia, in which she cannot resist 
referring again to the memorable thunderstorm and to young 
Delvile’s neglect of her for Cecilia—neglect which she was too 
'sweet- tempered to resent but too great a rattle, had too much 
sense of the ludicrous, to forget or to refrain from bringing 
forward on many occasions. 


“Pray permit me, Mrs. Mortimer, to beg that the first guest that you 
invite to Delvile Castle may be me. You know my partiality for it 
already. I shall be particularly happy in waiting upon you in tempestuous 
weather! We can all stroll out together, you know, very sociably, and I 
shan’t be much in your way, for if there happen to be a storm you can 
easily.lodge me under some great tree, and while you amuse yourselves 
with a téte-a-téte, give me the indulgence of my own reflections. I am 
vastly fond of thinking and being alone, you know, especially in thunder 
and lightning.” 


We have made these few extracts, not only because Lady 
Honoria is a favourite of ours, but also because we think they 
illustrate Miss Burney’s style very happily in a short space. 
But short as they are, they have left us but little room to 
_speak of Cecilia herself. There is indeed but little to be said 
of her except that she is beautiful, she is an heiress, and has 
besides a thousand gifts and graces. But we do not love her as 
we love Emma, or as we love Ann Eliot, or (must we confess it? ) 
as wa love the sweet-tempered, thoughtless prattler, Honoria 
Pemberton. 

We should like to have said something about Miss Burney’s 
literary style, but it is crowded out. One remark, however, we 
must make, for any notice of her work would be incomplete 
without it, and that is that throughout ‘Cecilia,’ Johnson’s 
influence is plain on almost every page. This was we believe 
pointed out by Macaulay, whose essay on Madame D’Arblay, 
must consciously or unconsciously, fill much of our mental 
horizon in thinking of this writer: but the first to observe it 
was her contemporary, Boswell, who has included her in his 
list of those whose style was founded on that of the Great Man. 
Not, we think, that he re-wrote any one sentence for her, but 
she has fallen into his rhythm, his habitual structure of sentence? 
from reading more of his writings than she had done when she 
wrote ‘ Evelina.’ She has not indeed his dyxos, his pomp and 
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haughtiness; but she can imitate him very well, and we read 
many passages in ‘Cecilia’ with an added pleasure, because they 
echo those sonorous sentences in ‘ Rasselas’ or the ‘Lives of 
the Poets’ at which we smile, but which yet we love as we love 
some familiar air in music. 

Leaving Madame D’Arblay and her unromantic surroundings 
of Ranelagh, Marebone (sic) Gardens, the Opera, and Queen 
Ann Street, we turn to Mrs. Radclyffe. The two writers 
belong, indeed, to two very different schools. The first has no 
eye for scenery. To her, as to Johnson, one green field was 
the same as another green field. She belonged to an age 
when man was more to the heart of men than the finest scenery 
in the world. Mrs. Radclyffe, on the contrary, describes at 
length, and describes very well, the scenery of France and 
Italy through which her characters move. And love of scenery, 
of Nature, is a thing of such modern growth that we believe 
Mrs. Radclyffe was the first writer who ventured to describe 
scenery, or who indeed had the eye which enabled her to do 
it. Gray’s letters are an earlier manifestation of the love, but 
they were still in manuscript when Mrs. Radclyffe wrote ; 
and while she can only describe the outward aspect of beautiful 
scenery, he, as has been pointed out, has an insight into its 
moods, into the very heart of its tenderest and most fleeting 
expressions, which was phenomenal for the age in which he 
lived, and which has never been surpassed even in this. : 

The ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ is Mrs. Radclyffe’s most memorable 
work. We must again venture to quote Mrs. Barbauld, for her 
diagnosis of the novels of which we write is valuable because 
it is that of a contemporary. Mrs. Radclyffe, she says, 





“Seems to scorn to move those passions which form the interest of 
common novels; she alarms the soul with terror; agitates it with suspense, 
prolonged and wrought up to the most intense feeling by mysterious hints 
and obscure intimations of unseen danger. The scenery of her tales is in 
‘time-shook towers,’ vast, uninhabited castles, winding staircases, long- 
echoing aisles; or if abroad, lonely heaths, gloomy forests, and abrupt 
precipices, the haunt of banditti; . .. her characters correspond to the 
, ‘scenery; their wicked projects are dark, singular, atrocious.” 


) We must not expect to find here any delicate character 
drawing; not even the rough carbon-like sketches of Miss 
Burney which have their own note of cleverness. The heroine 
of Udolpho, Emily St. Aubert, is but “a pale shadow” of a 
character, and is too often bathed in tears and in sensibility 
for our modern tastes. But then she goes through more 


adversities than surely were ever heaped together in one novel 
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before or since, and her firm adherence to what she believes 
her duty inspires our respect in spite of her tears and faintings. 
The poor creature is tortured almost past endurance, for two 
volumes and a half; for two volumes at least we follow her 
shuddering through Apennine and Pyrenean mountains, through 
deserted castles lighted by a single lamp which is for ever 
going out at critical moments, into shepherds’ huts in lonely 
forests; and if there is any cessation to these or the like 
miseries, a thunderstorm of unprecedented fury, or a hurricane 
which shakes the castle to its very foundation, is immediately 
thrust in to keep up our agonies. But the very faults of the 
book are its charms. The flawless perfections of the good 
people, the absolute villainy of the villains, the supernatural, 
the childish improbabilities related with such earnestness— 
all this is so unlike anything which is offered to us in the 
modern novel that it is a delight and a refreshment. 

The conversations are the worst part of the book. They are 
stilted and unnatural, and the language put into the mouths of 
the French and Italian peasants must have been Mrs. Radclyfle’s 
idea of the language of English peasants, but bears no great 
resemblance to that of any nationality. And it is not a book 
from which it is easy to make extracts. It must be read as a 
whole; and has certainly this merit, that if we begin it we must 
finish it. When St. Aubert takes out the mysterious picture, 
which is not that of the wife he is so truly mourning, curiosity is 
aroused; but then comes another mystery, and another, and no 
solution of any is arrived at, until the last chapters are reached. 
To use Isabella Thorpe’s words, the book is “ amazing horrid,” 
and the horrors are sustained to the last. 

In the ‘Simple Story’ Mrs. Inchbald rises higher, we venture 
to think, than either Miss Burney or Mrs. Radclyffe can do. 
The book has that element of pathos which has formed a large 
part of the success of modern novels, and in which both of the 
novelists which we have been considering are deficient. There is, 
indeed, plenty of misery in both ‘ Cecilia’ and the ‘ Mysteries of © 
Udolpho,’ but there is none of what we now know as pathos; and 
pathos, in the modern sense of the word, appeals to the modern 
mind more than real misery ever does. But there is none of , 
the humour of Miss Burney’s works—none of the scenery of 
Mrs, Radclyffe’s. It is the greatest contrast to Miss Burney’s 
novels in that there is not a sentence calculated to raise a smile. 
If it is to divert from woe it does it by suggesting the greater 
woes of others: we read it in the spirit of Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
words “we should easier bear our own very small troubles if we 
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would oftener consider the more heavy troubles of others.” It is 
the greatest contrast to Mrs. Radclyffe’s novels, for there is not 
one hint of the supernatural, not one description of scenery. 
Some one does certainly once walk in a “Grove,” but there is no 
description of its charms. 

The literary style of the writer is exceedingly happy. She 
writes in short sentences, not, we think in order to make sure of 
escape from parentheses and entanglement, but because her mode 
of working is dramatic; and conversation being more important 
to it than the explanations which link the conversations together, 
she does not work up the language of those explanations. She 
gains energy as well as clearness by this method; and there are 
no longuers which we must skip. She deals in dashes rather than 
stops : the conversation, too, is in the same easy style, and there 
- § - is an absence of labour, of striving after effect, which ends in 

being exceedingly effective. 

The characters are well drawn and without exaggeration. 
Miss Woodley the unselfish, the charming without one charm 
of face or outward gifts, to whom every one turns in trouble, 
and who feels everyone's troubles more than she ever felt her own, 
is one of those women, and happily there are many such, though 
perhaps their influence is never traced back to themselves, who 
keep the world together: keep it from collapsing altogether 
under the heartlessness, the thoughtless loquacity, the selfishness 
of the majority. Sandford, too, is another excellent sketch; and _ 
when once the key to his character is found by the reader, 
slowly as it would be in real life, he is loved as much as he 
was at first condemned. He is perpetually betraying his too 
kind heart by the roughnesses of speech with which he tries to 
hide it, and is a fit pendant for Miss Woodley, who never said an 
unkind word or knew a selfish thought. And Miss Milner, what 
can we say of her? She is surely as engaging a heroine as ever 
charmed us in the pages of a novel, but she is a creature of 
impulse. Her impulses are, indeed, nearly always good, but 

' sometimes they are the reverse, and she still acts on them; and 

hence comes the tragedy of the story. 

Mrs. Inchbald did well to call her work ‘A Simple Story.’ 
-The unambitious title suits well with the very unlaboured and - 
yet, in its own way, artistic and effective style. No incident 
is improbable: even Lord Elmwood’s implacability towards hie 
only daughter is so managed that it ceases to seem improbable 
even if it were so. The book is one that should not be condemned 
to the limbo of feuilles mortes ; and we believe it is still read. 
The writer was passing St. Omer not so many years ago wheu 
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a lady, hearing the name of the station, quoted the opening 
sentence— Dorriforth bred at St. Omer.” It said much for 
a novel written at the beginning of the century, that the 
quotation was welcomed by more than one of those who heard 
it, as bringing to mind a book which had been read, and more 
than once, with pleasure. 


H. C. Tityey. 
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Che Dead Man's fand. 


KeEtsauu was a brilliant short story writer and a novelist with a 
future. Although he made a good income from his pen he had 
some relatives on his hands ; so he kept less than half his earnings 
for himself and lived in second-rate lodgings, sharing his sitting- 
room with another man—Tolson West. 

West was a journalist; a man of considerable learning and 
ability ; on artistic matters an authority; but he was by nature 
unobtrusive and retiring, and to us on the Pioneer, apart from his 
excellent work, he was chiefly noteworthy for his undisguised 
admiration for Kelsall and his tales. It was a pleasure to see a 
man so appreciative of another. They lived together some four 
years, and then Kelsall was struck down with fever. He took a 
chill when he was recovering, and died; and there was no one who 
knew the man personally or through his writings but was sorry. 

It was a terrible blow to West. He had nursed Kelsall with 
more than a woman’s care all through his illness, and he was 
nearly heart-broken when he died. Some of us tried to cheer 
him; but our visits were not welcomed, and never repeated. 
And so he lived a lone and solitary man, nursing his grief—and 
drinking. 

Then a most singular thing happened. West, who went in for 
solid truth, or what he took for it, and whom we did not think 
capable of writing a line of fiction to save his life, suddenly came 
out as a story writer, and in a very short time bid fair to equal 
Kelsall in reputation. And he didn’t seem a bit proud of it, but 
was more annoyed than anything else when it was referred to; 
asa matter of fact, he published his tales under a pseudonym. 
This did not ensure secrecy; and a month after his first story 
appeared we of the Pioneer knew that “Caleb Hardcastle” and 
Tolson West were one and the same man. 

Before long West threw up his journalistic work and confined 
himself to his tales. 
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They were just the antithesis of Kelsall’s bright writings ; and 
yet there were those, who knew of the relationship of the two 
men, who said they detected Kelsall’s influence in them, and even 
his humour, though most gruesomely metamorphosed. Some 
indeed went so far as to say that West was palming off Kelsall’s 
unpublished work as his own: in no other way could they account 
for his outburst as a writer. 

All the while, West, instead of being elated by his sudden good 
fortune, seemed to grow more depressed and reserved, till at last 
he became absolutely misanthropic. He would shut himself up 
in his sitting-room for days at a time. His meals were left out- 
side his door ; he slept in the room; nothing was seen of him, and 
nothing heard but the interminable “ click” of his typewriter. 

But his tales! They fairly carried you away with them. 
Never since Swift was there such caustic wit and biting satire; 
never since Poe such abandonment to the grotesque and the 
terrible. His plots were daring to temerity, and before long it 
was rumoured that on this account some of the magazines were 
refusing them. 


I was sitting in my room one night when a note was brought 
to me :— 


“ For God’s sake come.—T. West.” 


I was somewhat surprised ; as much to receive the note itself 
as at its emotional wording, for I scarcely reckoned myself among 
his friends—indeed, I did not know he had any. 

Fearing he had met with an accident I put on my hat at once 
and made straight for his rooms. His landlady met me at the 
door. 

“T was to take you up directly you came, sir,’ she said; and 
then confidentially, “and I’m more than glad Mr. West has sent 
for you. I don’t know what’s come over him of late.” 

“Ts he ill then ?” 

“No, sir; leastways not as I knows of, but I haven’t seen him 
for a week. He hasn’t been out of his room since last Thursday.” 

By this time we had reached West’s door. Mrs. Harper knocked 
and called out : 

“Mr. Bethell, sir.” 

The door was flung open, and West stood on the threshold. 
He almost dragged me in, and then slammed the door in his 
landlady’s face. He looked at me for a moment in a nervous, 
hesitating way, then sat down, buried his face in his hands and 
burst into tears. 


“Come, come, man,” I said, “ what the dickens is up? You've 
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got a beastly fit of the blues anyway. You've been overworking 
yourself,” 

He made no reply; so to give him time to recover himself I 
walked round the room, noting details as I did so. The place was 
dirty and untidy to the last degree, and it had evidently served 
as a living and sleeping-room for some time. Unwashed plates 
and cups were scattered among books and papers, empty spirit 
bottles were thrown about on the floor, and a half-filled one stood 
on the table with a tumbler beside it. By it was the type- 
writer with a blank sheet of paper in it, and all around were 
innumerable sheets of type-written copy. On the sofa were 
pillows, rugs and blankets; and the fireplace was chaotic with 
cinders. 

West had somewhat recovered by this time and came towards 
me. He was terribly changed. Never robust at his best, he 
now looked like a broken-down old man. All life seemed to have 
left his drawn and bloodless face; his eyes glittered with an 
unnatural light; his hair was streaked with grey. His clothes 
were dirty and dishevelled ; and I doubted if he had washed for 
a week. 

“ Bethell,” he said as he came up to me, “I’m glad you've come. 
I don’t think I could have stood it a day longer.” 

“Stood what, old chap? Your room? I don’t think I could 
either. Why don’t you open the windows and have the place 
cleaned? You ought to go out for some fresh air.” 

He looked at me in a piteous way. 

“T can’t, Bethell; I can’t. Would to heaven 1 could!” 

“Nonsense, man,” I said in as cheery a tone as I could assume ; 
“come out with me. You can tell me all about it then;” and 
I made as if for the door. 

“Don’t leave me, Bethell,” he cried, clutching me by the arm. 
“Don’t leave me, for pity’s sake. I can’t go out. Sit down 
with me here.” 

Seeing it was useless to do anything but humour him, I did as 
he asked me. He seated himself opposite on the sofa, and when 
he spoke he toyed aimlessly with the rugs and blankets. 

“Now, West,” I said, “tell me all about it. No humbug, you 
know.” 

He glanced fearfully around. 

“Do you think we are alone?” he asked. 

“Td stake my last dollar on it,” I replied. 

West leaned forward. 

“You're wrong,” he whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ Kelsall’s here.” 

I don’t know whether it was the gruesomeness of the thought 
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or the man’s way of saying it that affected me, but I felt a cold 
shiver run down my back. 

“Nonsense, West,” I said, after a moment’s pause ; “ you mustn’t 
get ideas like that into your head. You ought not to have keps 
this room on; you brood too much.” 

He got up from the sofa and stood over me with the unearthly 
light in his eyes. 

“T tell you, Bethell, Kelsall’s here. Don’t contradict me,” he 
said fiercely. Then he resumed his seat. 

I saw it was no good irritating him, so went on: 

“Well, I’ll take your word for it, West. But why should you 
be unhappy, if it is so? You liked Kelsall better than any 
other man.” 

He sat there, fingering the rugs. His face twitched spas- 
modically, and he stared at the wall behind me. At last he 
spoke: 

“T’ll tell you, Bethell. I think I should go mad if I kept it to 
myself any longer. You never looked upon me as a likely 
believer in ghosts, did you?” 

“No. You always seemed matter of fact enough.” 

West laughed harshly. 

“So I was, till Kelsall died. Do you know, man, I loved him. 
I would have died for him when he was living; now I hate the 
very thought of him, but I am literally dying for him to-day. 
Curse him!” 

He hissed out the last words, and then sat glowering at the 
dead fire, seemingly unconscious of my presence. 

“Go on, West,” I said at length; “I’m waiting.” 

He looked up dazedly, then passed his hand over his forehead 
as if to gather his thoughts. 

“You were speaking of Kelsall,” I said. 

“Yes, yes; I remember. He died in this room, on this very 
sofa, and I alone was with him. In his last days, when he knew 
he was going, we discussed the future, and I begged bim to come 
back to me from the grave. He promised; and he made me 
swear by all I held sacred that when he came I would do his 
bidding. I swore; and he has come.” 

Again he glanced furtively round the room. 

“You have seen him then, and spoken to him?” I asked. 

“No. Ihave neither seen him nor spoken to him.” 

“Then how in the name of fortune do you know he is here ?” 

West sprang up. 

“Know he is here, man,” pointing to the litter of copy on the 
table. “Know he is here? There's evidence for you. Do you 
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see that pile of typed stuff? Every word of it was written to-day 
by Kelsall.” 

He was mad—stark mad; I could not doubt it. Yet possibly 
I might do something to restore his reason. 

“How do you make that out, West,” I said as calmly as I 
could, “if you huve never seen him ?” 

He was now quite composed, and resumed his old seat. 

“Tt was about a month after Kelsall’s death,” he went on, 
“that I first knew it. I was working at the typewriter which 
he had left to me, making out my first notice of the Academy 
for the Pioneer. Feeling thirsty, I got up for a drink. I walked 
across to the sideboard there, and while I was standing by it, 
‘click,’ ‘click’ went the typewriter. I turned round amazed, 
and there were the letters dotting down one after the other, just 
as though some one were working it. I tell you I was scared, 
and I stood there with my eyes like to burst their sockets. On 
it went, line by line, and then suddenly stopped. It was some 
time before I had courage to go near it, but when I did and 
looked at what had been written, I was stunned. I just went to 
the window and opened it; for following on my report was the 
beginning of a tale written by that typewriter, a tale the like of 
which no one living could have written. You know it; it was 
‘The Dead Man’s Hand.’” 


I knew it well. It was the one that had started West on his 
career. 

“When I had in a measure recovered, I took out the sheet and 
read it, and was wondering what on earth, or under it, it all 
meant when a few impatient ‘clicks’ of the machine made me 
look up. It was instinct, I suppose, or was it some uncontrollable 
impulse that made me insert another sheet? I did so; on went 
the typewriter, guided by a master hand, and the next folio 
of that tale was typed. By that time I had grown used to the 
situation, and as fast as the sheets were finished I inserted others, 
and within the hour I held in my hands the manuscript of the 
best short story that was ever written. When it was finished 
the machine refused to write more; and I spent the remainder 
of the evening and all that night in marvelling over the strange 
occurrence. 

“TI will admit that when I had got over my first fear of the 
supernatural element in it my feelings were of unbounded 
satisfaction. That it was Kelsall’s tale I was firmly convinced, for 
he had promised to communicate with me, and this, I gathered, 
was his only means of doing so. Likely enough he would again 
show his presence in the same way; and it seemed he intended 
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doing me a good turn by providing me with literary matter 
which would enable me to earn money and renown. On the 
other hand, did he intend me to use this for publication; and if 
so, was I justified in attaching my own name to it? 

“ After much thought I sent it to Cunliffe, with whom I had 
been in correspondence for Kelsall when he was ill. He liked 
it, and asked for more of my work, which I was able to send; 
for during that fortnight another tale had been written by the 
typewriter, and one quite as strong as the former. 

“Here was a stroke of unexampled good luck; and after I had 
convinced myself that it was likely to continue, I threw up my 
Pioneer work and devoted myself entirely to the typewriter. 
But before long I was conscious there was a terrible obligation 
attached to Kelsall’s bequest. I could not leave the machine 
when it was writing or about to write. Some invisible influence 
constrained me to stand by it; whenever I essayed to leave the 
room or lie down to rest I was held back by an unseen, all- 
compelling power, and it was slowly forced upon me that I was 
Kelsall’s slave. 

“ About a month after I left the Pioneer, I became conscious of 
an added horror. Kelsall’s presence gradually made itself felt. 
Before then I was able to move freely by the typewriter, even 
when it was working, and could use it at other times if I wished ; 
‘but slowly an icy-cold horror has crept into that chair; and there 
it sits. I know it is there though I can see nothing. Bethell, I 
tell you it isa living hell for me to feel that shadow from the 
grave, and never to be able to leave its side when it wills. It is 
there now.” 

I did not believe him, for I felt convinced he was suffering 
from a terrible monomania: so I went to the chair, determined to 
show him how groundless were his fears; yet his words had 
made such an impression upon me that I approached it with a 
certain amount of hesitation. I sat down in it: there was 
nothing. 

“There, West,” I said, “it’s all pure imagination on your 
part. Come and try it yourself.” 

“No, no!” he almost shricked. “I tell you he is there. He’s 
there to me if to no one else. I would not sit in that coffin-chair 
for heaven itself. Kelsall’s in it.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and resumed my former seat. 

“Yes, Bethell,’ West went on. “Kelsall sits there and 
writes, and with an ever-increasing demand upon me—and what 
he now writes isn’t fit for print. Read that.” 

He grabbed hold of a handful of copy and gave it me. 
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I read a page, and that was enough. It simply made my flesh 
creep. It might have been written by a soul in purgatory, for 
of all the fiendish horrors the brain of man ever conceived this 
was surely the most terrible. To think such things was awful ; 
but to read them, impossible. I let the paper fall from my hands 
in sheer terror. 

“And I have to stand by for days at a time and see that, 
and worse than that,” continued West. “It’s beyond human 
endurance. Yet if I try to escape this invisible power holds me 
back. Good God! what shall I do?” 

I must say I felt for the man. Incredible as it may seem, I 
was beginning to believe in his story, for the evidence he had just 
shown me seemed insurmountable. Could any living being have 
written what I had just read? ‘hey were indeed the thoughts of 
one from the nether world; and every word West had spoken 
seemed to come from his very heart. Yet how could I help him 
in his terrible position ? 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know, Bethell,” he said wearily; “but it has eased 
my mind to tell you all. Surely you, with your cool head, can 
devise something. Think it over. Yet stay; I was forgetting, 
It did occur to me that if you came in when the typewriter 
was working, your presence might counteract Kelsall’s influence. 
At any rate, you might try. Come in to-morrow morning and 
drag me out by main force, and break this infernal spell. Will 
you?” 

“ Certainly I will, West. But why not now?” 

“T cannot. I haven’t the strength for the struggle. I’m dead 
beat. I haven’t slept two hours at a stretch fora week. I feel 
better now though after this talk with you, and I think I could 
sleep.” 

“Right you are, West. I'll come as soon as I can to-morrow. 
I would not leave you now but for the office work; but I'll not 
go till you’ve had a good square meal. You'll let me ring for 
Mrs. Harper, won’t you?” 

West nodded listlessly. 

His landlady came in reply to the bell; and in a quarter of an 
hour West was sitting down before a substantial meal. But he 
wouldn’t eat. He took a few mouthfuls, and then pushed the 
tray away impatiently ; and nothing I could say would induce him 
to have more. He drank off some brandy, and then threw himself 
on the sofa. I saw a good fire made, arranged his pillows and 
wraps, and then left him, reluctantly enough. 

It wus two o’clock before I left the Pioncer office. I was more 
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than half inclined to return to Mrs. Harper’s, but hesitated to 
disturb the house, and possibly West, at that time of night. So 
I went back to my rooms and tried to get a few hours’ rest. But 
I could not sleep, for my mind was busy with West. 

Now that I was away from his personal influence, the utter 

improbability of his story forced itself upon me. Yet could I say 
‘it was impossible? The appearance of a friend in spirit form after 
death was firmly believed in by many. But even if Kelsall could 
have visited West, would he have troubled and tortured his friend 
in this way? He was the kindest of men when living, and I 
knew he was attached to West, and much appreciated his devotion. 
And could he possibly have written the horrors I had read? And 
yet if he had not written them, who had? Could West have done 
it? Impossible. After all, what I had learnt only confirmed what 
some believed—that the tales really were Kelsall’s. If it were so, 
what could be done? ‘The mere forcing West from the room 
would not break the spell. Kelsall would follow him—and what 
then? How would it all end? West would go mad under the 
strain—if he were not so already. 

With my brain full of these conflicting and distressing thoughts, 
I at last dozed away. I dreamt I was in West’s room. There 
was no one there but myself—myself and the typewriter. As I 
looked at it, the keys were pressed down by an invisible hand, 
and the letters struck the paper. I was drawn towards it by the 
unknown force that had mastered West. I tried to hold back ; 
but it drew me like a magnet, and as I came near the machine I 
knew Kelsall was there. I could feel his presence, cold, cold, in 
death ; and the invisible fingers moved, and the letters clattered 
down. I looked over and read what they were writing; and as I 
read, my very heart seemed to stand still, and I shrieked aloud. 
But I could not move away. There I had to stand, just as West 
had done, by that icy horror, and read what mortal man had 
never read before. Then I could bear it no longer; 1 was going 
mad! With a terrible cry I burst from that fiendish room—and 
awoke; and found myself standing by my bedside, trembling in 
every limb, with sweat upon my face. 

I went into my sitting-room and stirred up the dying fire, made 
myself a stiff glass of hot spirit, and then turned into bed again. 
This time I soon fell asleep, and though vague thoughts of West 
and Kelsall flitted across my brain, I slept long after my usual hour. 

It was eleven o’clock when I reached Mrs. Harper’s. 

“ Well, how is Mr. West this morning? Did he have a good 
night?” I inquired. 

Mrs, Harper shook her head. 
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“Deed, sir, I don’t know how he is. His breakfast has been 
standing outside his door since eight o’clock, and he won’t comé 
for it; and it’s little enough he slept, I’m sure. Likely he had an 
hour or two after you went; but he was at it again soon after I 
went to bed, and I don’t think that horrid typer of his stopped 
once before daybreak. I’m used to it now, and it doesn’t worrit 
me; but I could hear it in my sleep, and on it went ‘clickety- 
clack’ the whole blessed night.” 

I went upstairs and knocked at the door. 

“ West,” I called out. ‘“ West, let mein. It’s I—Bethell.” 

There was no reply. I repeated this, and hammered loudly ; 
still without response. I burst open the door and entered. The 
room was in semi-darkness—the blinds down and the curtains 
drawn. The candles on the table had burnt out, and the grate 
was full of dead ashes. And West—he was sitting at the table in 
the very chair he said he dared not use, bowed over the typewriter, 
his fingers still on the keys! 

“ Wake up, old man,” I said, touching him gently. 

He did not move. I put my fingers on his hand; it was stone 
cold. He was dead. 

A letter of the machine still touched the paper. I looked at 
what he had been writiag. Great heavens! it was a continuation 
of the horrors he had shown me the night before! 


Henry A. HeErine. 











Sohn Bull. 


“The Bull by force in fields doth ragne, 
But Bull by skill goodwill doth gayne.” 
Motto on Portrait at Oxford. 


Tuere are few kind acts which earn less gratitude than the 
demolition of a popular fallacy. It is often impossible to replace 
it by fact, and mapy people prefer even fallacious information to 
none at all. The one thing that every one can tell you concerning 
John Bull is, that he wrote “God save the Queen;” and when 
you answer that that is the one thing he did not do, and that you 
have no idea who did, you confer on your informant ignorance, but 
not bliss. 

Moreover, to tell of the real John Bull at all is to cause 
disappointment. For, as we strain our eyes down the long 
avenue of time to catch what glimpses of him we may, the way 
seems blocked by a sturdy figure—mythical, indeed—but a myth 
of a very human and substantial nature. How full of interest 
would be the history of that sturdy myth. We might trace his 
origin in the pamphlet of the witty Arbuthnot, friend of Swift. 
And we should follow him, through the early caricatures, on to 
those pictures, so familiar to our own age, yet so strangely 
untypical of British prosperity in the nineteenth century, the well- 
fed and well-to-do farmer of Punch’s cartoons. In all this we 
should be studying a figure familiar, and, to some extent, accept- 
able to readers. 

What a contrast is the thin, melancholy face of the real John 
Bull; the long oval eyes and sallow complexion, the look—if so 
vague an expression be allowed—of a complete foreigner. What 
a contrast, too, from the stay-at-home, simple-minded farmer is 
the phenomenal, intractable genius, who left England, whether 
of necessity or by choice we know not, and ended his days in a 
foreign land under a foreign master. The career of “John Bull, 
Doctor of Musique,” was one of extraordinary brilliancy, but it 
had strange breaks and changes in its course. It is rather sad 


- 
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reading, whether you read between the lines or only on them, but 
it has at least the fascination of mystery. Its beginning is, 
however, quiet enough. That nursery of great musicians, the 
Chapel Royal, received the clever boy from Somersetshire before 
he was ten years old. His master was William Blitheman, on 
whose gravestone it was proudly recorded that his— 


“ Passing skill in musicke’s art, 
A scholar left behinde— 
Jobn Bull by name, his master's veine 
Expressing in each kinde.” 


Bull made rapid progress. Before he was twenty he became 
organist of Hereford Cathedral, then choirmaster, and three years 
later, in 1585, he was recalled to London to succeed his good 
master, Blitheman, as the Chapel Royal organist. He took 
musical degrees at both Cambridge and Oxford, but, at the latter, 
the full degree was for a while withheld, it is said, through 
Puritan influence. 

We know nothing of Bull’s visit to Tewkesbury, nor of William 
Phelps, native of that town, save that he was appointed a gentle- 
man extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, because “he dyd show 
a moste rare kindnes to Mr. Doctor Bull in his great distresse, 
beinge robbed in those parts.” The incident at least shows that 
our musician was not of those who make friends in need to forget 
them in deed. 

In 1596, an event took place which gave him a new abode and 
a new occupation. For in that year died old Lady Gresham, and 
her husband’s noble bequest of their “dwellinge house in the 
Parrishe of St. Hellyns in Bishopsgate and St. Peter the pore” 
to the cause of education, began immediately to take effect. 

The story of the foundation of Gresham College by “ that 
royal marchant, Syr Thomas Gresham, Knight,” has often been 
told. 

The stately traditions of civic generosity have no finer repre- 
sentative than he. The favourite of Queen Elizabeth, the richest. 
commoner of his day, able to make money not only from specula- 
tion in the city, but from “ paper-milles, oyle-milles, and corne- 
milles” at Osterly, he understood equally well the science of 
making, and the art of giving money. We are told that, very few 
years after the foundation of the Royal Exchange, his income from 
it, its “shoppes, pawnes, messuages, vautes, houses, and other 
premisses,” was something well over £800 a year. And with this 
money he willed that, after Lady Gresham’s death, there should 
be endowed seven professors,’ with incomes of £50 apiece, and, 
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for their abode, his own great house in Bishopsgate, with its 
“ gardeins and all other appurtenances.” ‘Truly, it was a pleasant 
home—this “ little universitie or accademie’s epitome ;” truly, a 
pleasant life for the seven scholars there “to inhabite, study, and 
daylie reade” the lectures which were the sole duty laid on them 
by the founder. 

It is hard to believe, as one looks at the old engraving of 
Gresham College, that any one could be ill-content in so quiet 
und studious a retreat. Look into the great quadrangle, with its 
paved walks and trim little trees and grass-plot on which the 
shadows fall aslant, as shadows only fall in colleges and alms- 
houses. How peacefully the sciences are living side by side: 
that long row of windows, next the “geometry professor’s 
lodgings,” belongs to the “physick professor’s elaboratory” ; we 
can almost see the learned man stepping out of its heavy atmo- 
sphere and crossing the sunny court to discuss some point with the 
astronomy professor who lives opposite. He, indeed, has leisure 
of a day, but when night comes, and the stars look out, and the 
six learned gentlemen are in their beds, he climbs up the wooden 
stairs to his tiny observatory on the roof and sets to work. Does 
he hear, from the gabled building outside the quadrangle, the 
tinkle of a virginal, its keys rattling on with unwonted speed, 
urged thereto by skilled fingers? That is the first music 
professor, Dr. Bull, practising his latest “divisions on a ground.” 
And—oh, the wisdom of our forefathers—he is lodged a little way 
off, with no next-door neighbour save the porter, who, it may be 
hoped, was fond of music. 

Of the seven professors who entered Gresham College at its 
opening in 1597, Bull seems to have been the only one really 
distinguished. It is noteworthy that his appointment was not 
made in the ordinary way, but by direct command of one who 
always expected, and usually obtained, obedience to her wishes. 

For the trustees of Sir Thomas Gresham had taken the choosing 
of the first professors very seriously, as “ being a matter of soe good 
importance to the church of God and this commonwealth,” and, 
mistrusting their own judgment, they had applied to the “ verie 
fountaine. . .. their verie assured loving freinds,” the Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge. After some show of 
jealousy against their youthful rival, the elder universities 
graciously consented to nominate candidates, but Bull does not 
seem to have been among them. That, however, did not matter 
in the least to Queen Elizabeth, who, on November 30th, 1596, 
wrote to the Mayor and Aldermen begging that he might be 
appointed, and, as he could not speak Latin, might be allowed to 
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lecture only in English. The music professor’s duties were 
clearly defined by Sir Thomas Gresham in his will: they are still 
performed with complete success in our day by Dr. Bridge: 
‘The solemn musick lecture is to be read twice every week, in 
manner following, viz., the theorique part for one half hour or 
thereabouts, and the practique by concent of voice or of instru- ~ 
ments for the rest of the hour.” The first was delivered on 
October 6th, 1597; we know nothing of it but its title, which 
tells that it was “ pronounced ... before divers worshipful persons 
the aldermen and commoners of the Citie of London, with a great 
multitude of other people,” and that it was “in the commendation 
of the founder, and the excellent science of musicke.” 

For four years we hear nothing of our composer, but we may 
think of him living and lecturing at Gresham College, and 
improving those marvellous technical powers, both of composi- 
tion and execution, which extorted from his contemporaries such 
wonder that many thought him “more than man.” Admiration 
of this sort is good for nobody ; perhaps it was partly the cause 
of one of those sudden breaks in Bull’s career of which we have 
spoken, and to which we have now come. 

Whether the little world of London had become too small for his 
restless ambition, or whether, as was said, his health had broken 
down, is not certain. But in 1601 he procured a deputy-lecturer 
(Thomas, son of the great William Byrd), and set off for a long 
tour through France, Germany, and Spain. 

It is of this journey that a tale is told, so quaint and cha- 
racteristic, that if it is not true it ought to be. 

True or not, it must be told in the old words, the writer’s 
eredulity helping the reader’s doubts; but one word of preface is 
needful. Bull seems to have had already so widespread a fame 
that he could indulge himself in the amusement of travelling 


incognito, and thus he came to the town of St. Omer, in 
France. 


“There he applied to a celebrated musician belonging to a cathedral, as 
4 novice, to learn something of his faculty, and to see and admire his 
works. This musician, after some discourse had passed between them, 
conducted Bull to a music-school adjoining the cathedral, and showed him 
a lesson or song of forty parts, and then made a vaunting challenge to 
any person in the world to add one more part to them, supposing it to be 
So complete and full that it was impossible for any mortal man to correct 
or add to it. Bull thereupon desiring the use of ink and music-paper, 
prayed the musician to lock him up for two or three hours, which was 
done, not without great disdain by the musician. Bull in that time added 
forty more parts. The musician thereupon being called in, he viewed, 
tried, and re-tried it; at length he burst out into a great ecstasy, and 
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swore, by the great God, that he that added those forty parts must either 
be the devil or Dr. Bull; whereupon Bull making himself known, the 
musician fell down and adored him.” 


Whatever may be the real truth of this “silly story,’ as Burney 
contemptuously calls it, we cannot doubt that Bull, both as 
composer and player, belonged to that class of virtuosos— 
Klavierhusaren, as old Bach called them—whose aim it is to 
astonish as well as please, and who demand—and alas, also 
command—an almost hysterical admiration. As a composer he 
set himself, and successfully performed, many difficult tasks: 
canons to be read backwards as well as forwards; upside down 
as well as right side up; triangular, or otherwise strange in 
form ; musical puzzles that, even when such things were all the 
fashion, seemed very triumphs of ingenuity. 

As to his execution, we can best judge of it from his own 
virginal compositions, and, especially from the grim array of 
“Bull’s difficulties,” which Dr. Burney gibbets (along with 
“ Blow’s crudities”) in his ‘ History of Music.’ Burney com- 
pletely loses his temper with Dr. Bull over these passages, which 
he compares to the “ tricks, whip-syllabub, froth, tumbling, and 
mere difficulties ” of composers in his own day. Burney, out of 
temper, is, like all of us, unjust, but, like few of us, delightful ; 
as when he says that Bull’s music “ may be heard with as little 
emotion as the clapper of a mill, or the rumbling of a postchaise,” 
or when, descending in one fell swoop on the luckless age of 
Spenser and Shakespeare, he cries: “The instrumental music of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign seems to partake of the pedantry and 
foppery of the times.” 

We have changed all that in our criticism. Before even we 
ourselves were fully awake to the truth, a German student was 
telling us of the great influence abroad of the Elizabethan virgin- 
alists, and was clamouring for the publication of their works, 
which are now being edited with the utmost care and respect. 

Yet it must be admitted that, with all its charm, there seems, 
in Bull’s music, just that touch of shallowness, of time-serving 
that is the curse of the virtuoso. Its “difficulties” are indeed 
immense, and some of them seem to have not much raison @étre 
beyond display. 

But how can we wonder at all this when we remember that 
foolish, adoring musician at St. Omer, or read how, during his 
stay abroad, Bull’s performances created such enthusiasm in high 
places that he was pressed to accept almost any musical position 
within the domains of the Emperor, or the Kings of France or 
Spain ? 
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We cannot wonder; we can only be glad, that there was some- 
one at home who, even in her old age, was quite a match for all 
these foreign potentates, and who did not mean England to lose 
John Bull, or John Bull to lose his head through their flatteries. 
And it pleases British pride to read that, “tidings of these 
things coming to the English Court, Elizabeth ordered him 
home.” 

At the death of that resolute lady, in 1603, Bull continued in 
royal favour, and it is in connection with her successor that we 
next meet him, for on July 16th, 1607, a magnificent entertainment, 
said to have cost over £1000, was offered to James I. and Prince 
Henry by the Merchant Taylors. 

It was the King’s first public appearance since the Gunpowder 
Plot, and the loyal company used every means to secure a brilliant 
success. It may be amusing to compare the means at their 
disposal with those of our own day, and to notice the likeness 
(which is much easier than discovering the difference) between 
the methods of loyalty in 1607 and 1897. We are not so far 
ahead as it would be pleasant to believe. 

Have we not still need of detectives and police? Yes; and, 
alas, also of an inspector of explosives, just as the Merchant 
Taylors did cause “discreet men to make special serch in and 
about the hall and house.” Have we not our Poet Laureate, ever 
ready with appropriate verse? and had not they “rare Ben 
Jonson,” to whom the Company sent, begging of him a speech of 
welcome? Do we not still celebrate great events by eating; still 
call on music to enhance our enjoyment of that “ delightful 
exercise”; still talk while music is going on? Even in this 
small point the men of 1607 were not behind us, and in the whole 
matter of ceremonial music we must indeed confess that they were 
some way ahead. For it seems that music, in the seventeenth 
century, fared more honourably—took a more prominent place— 
at public functions than she does in the nineteenth. 

Look at the quantity and quality of the music provided on the 
occasion of this City dinner to King James. The festivity opens, 
indeed, with Ben Jonson’s speech of welcome, which the chronicler, 
without a shade of sarcasm, calls “ short,’ though it contained 
eighteen verses. But, immediately after, we hear the “singular 
choice musicians,” lute-players, who are placed in special seats 
provided for them in great window recesses. And there is music, 
not only “about or underneath,” but also, as Milton longed for it, 
“above.” For “in a gallant shippe triumphant, which did hang 
aloft in the ayre, were three rare menne, like saylors, being 
eminent for voice and skill, who sang to His Majesty, and over. 
2v2 
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the King, sonnetts and loude musique, being assisted and seconded 
by the cunning lutanists.” 

But then, as now, loud music seemed to affect men as it does 
dogs and canaries, for “the multitude and noyse was so great that 
the lutes or songs could hardly be heard or understood.” 

The music thus ill-treated was, however, but the “ music of the 
city,” and there was better to come, for when “ His Majesty went 
up into the King’s Chamber, where he dined alone,” he found 
there assembled the whole staff of the Chapel Royal: dean, 
subdean, organist, gentlemen and children, and among these 
there were great musicians. 

Lucky King James! What would we not have given to eat our 
dinner to the sound of madrigals sung by such as William Byrd 
and Orlando Gibbons: to hear the astonishing performance of 
the greatest virtuoso of his day? For it is none other than 
“Mr. Doctor Bull, who, in a citizen’s gowne, cappe and hoode” 
is playing “ most excellent melodie upon a small payre of organs, 
placed there for that purpose onely.” 

Lucky, but undiscerning King! He seems to have preferred 
the semi-comic noises of the lower hall; for when he descended 
after dinner, the three rare menne struck up once more, this 
time, “a melodious song of farewell,” and His Majesty was so 
pleased that he “ caused the same to be sung three times over.” 

The great musicians in the upper room were perhaps above 
encores, but the graceful rewards of the Company must have been 
acceptable tothem. It is recorded that :— 

“Dr. Bull and Mr. Nat. Gyles were admitted into the lyvery of this 
Company, and . . . placed in the lyvery next unto the Assistant; and the 
Company are content to show this favour unto them for ... their love 
and kindness in bestowing the musique which was performed by them, 
their associates and children, in the King’s Chamber gratis, whereas the 


musicians in the greate hall exacted unreasonable somes of the Company 
for the same.” 


From which we learn that the rare menne and cunning lutanists 
had behaved in a manner more cunning than rare. 


The reader is perhaps beginning to wonder why he has heard so 
little of Dr. Bull and so much of other matters. But the fact is, 
80 little is certainly known concerning him that we have to piece 
together as best we can the fragments of his biography. In the 
year we have now come to, 1607, there is one more such fragment: 
the mention of his marriage, and consequent resignation of the 
Gresham Professorship. Then comes silence until 1611. 

In that year he is named at the head of Prince Henry’s 
musicians ; and—a matter of far greater importance—in that year 
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there appeared a very famous book of compositions by him and 
two others. This was the well known “ Parthenia, or the Mayden- 
head of the first musick that was ever printed for the Virginals,” 
and Bull’s coadjutors were old William Byrd and young Orlando 
Gibbons. The book has many points of interest: it was the first 
work ever engraved in England on copper plates, and it was “the 
prime book used by masters in musick for nearly half a century,” 
so that it was four times reprinted within fifty years. 

Its frontispiece shows a lady, with fingers strangely distorted, 
(perhaps over some of our composer’s most thorny passages) 
playing upon a pretty little keyed instrument. It is that to 
which reference has already been made, the virginal: an 
instrument so popular in its own day, that Pepys, watching the 
flight of citizens from the Great Fire, saw “ hardly one boat in 
three that had the goods of the house in, but there was a pair 
of virginals in it.” It was supposed to be specially a ladies’ 
instrument: this, and not any compliment to the Virgin Queen, 
seems best to explain its name. It is amusing in this connection 
to remember Burton’s melancholy complaint of the ladies of his 
day; that“ being maids they took much pains to sing, play and 
dance . . . being married they will scarce touch an instrument, 
they care not for it.” Human nature, even female human nature, 
has advanced little enough in points like this: Burton would 
have felt just as melancholy had he lived now. 

Of the twenty-one pieces in “ Parthenia,” seven are by Bull. 
He is also largely represented in the famous Fitzwilliam Vir- 
ginal Book—wrongly called “Queen Elizabeth’s;” and in the 
chief books of the kind dating from her reign, and the succeed- 
ing one. 

In all these compositions the frivolous reader finds much 
delight by reason of the exquisite quaintness of their titles. 
The old composers had a pretty fancy that is quite lacking te 
our own day, but sometimes they get beyond our comprehension. 
We can understand “The Duchess of Brunswick’s Toye,” and 
“Dr. Bull’s Juell” (a very charming composition, by the way), 
but what of “ Quodling’s Delight,” “The Irishe Dumpe,” and “The 
New Sahoo?” “Nobodye’s Gigge” is a good independent, title, 
as is also “A Gigge, Dr. Bull’s Myselfe.” A large number 
of these pieces are variations on favourite tunes as, “ Will you 
Walke the Woods,” and “O, Mistris Myne”; and it is precisely 
in variation writing that these Elizabethan virginalists were 
ahead of all the foreign composers of their time. The variation 
form, though it has caused some of us many a weary hour, is 
capable of being turned to good purpose; in Bull’s hands it 
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displays to the utmost his powers of elaboration and ornament. 
The thirty variations on the tune “ Walsingham,” which appear 
at the beginning of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, are by him. 
The pages are worn by constant use, yet the lady to whom they 
belonged, and who was an accomplished player, is said never 
‘to have completely mastered their difficulties. 

It will be observed that we have said nothing of Bull’s vocal 
compositions; they are very few; an anthem here and there, 
a benediction composed expressly for the marriage of the 
ill-starred “ Winter Queen” in 1612, and a few more almost 
exhaust the list. But among them it is a surprise to find a 
four-voice hymn to Flemish words, “Den lustelycken Mey ”; 
and the circumstance brings us to the last stage in our composer’s 
career. 

Let it be told in the words of the Chapel Royal cheque-book ; 
there is something rather pathetic about even the official record. 


“In 1613, John Bull, Doctor of Musique, went beyond the seas without 
licence, and was admitted into the Arch Duke’s service, and entered upon 
paie there about Michaelmas; and Peter Hopkins a base, from Paule’s, 
was sworne into his place, the 27th of December following; his wages 
from Michaelmas unto the day of swearing-in of the said Peter Hopkins 
was disposed of by the Deanne of His Majesty’s Chapel.” 


Why did he go, and so suddenly? We would like to believe 
all or any of the bewildered guesses of his biographers: that 
he was ill-paid, or that music in England was on the wane, or 
that he was “ possessed of crotchets, as many musicians are.” 
Still more gladly would we believe the reason Bull is supposed 
himself to have alleged when James I. sent indignant remon- 
strances to his new master, the Archduke; the reason of conscience, 
that he was a Roman Catholic, and that England was fast 
becoming Puritan. But it is to be feared, though it is not 
quite certain, that the conscience which drove him away was 
of that bad sort that makes cowards of us all, and that he; had, 
by notorious ill-cgnduct, made England too hot to hold him. 

In Belgium he became, first, organist at Brussels, where was 
another English musician, Peter Phillips; for the intercourse 
in matters musical between England and the Netherlands was 
at this time very close. In 1617 Bull moved to Antwerp, and 
there lived in a house on the south side of the beautiful cathedral, 
of which he was organist for over ten years. He died in 1628, 
having, as it seems, become a complete foreigner. A book of 
his compositions of this period is at the British Museum; all 
the titles in it are in Flemish, and we seem very far from the 
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typical Briton when we read, “ Het Juweel van Doctor Jan 
Bull.” 

A delightful “ Boerendans,” with a kind of drone accompani- 
ment, is dated the very year before his death; the book ends 
with settings of old Latin hymns in many varied and ingenious 
forms. The last of these is dated November, 1628, but their 
composer was already dead more than eight months. The 
copyist would have no more of those wonderful flying passages 
wherewith to cover the little pages. 

There is a melancholy interest about the book, with its fund of 
invention and ingenuity, its foreign titles, and the unceasing 
work of which it tells. 

And about Bull’s whole career there is that sadness that 
attaches to a man who might have been great, and was content to 
be clever. To be clever, or to be thought clever, is for an artist 
a great snare. Yet no word is used with less sense of responsi- 
bility by the friends that surround him. Is it not dinned into us 
at every turn, about some book or picture or performance which 
has dissatisfied or even disgusted us? “At any rate it is very 
elever,” people say, little thinking the harm that even irrespon- 
sible criticisms can do to the object of their admiration. 

Perhaps it was admirers of this kind that tempted Bull to 
write music for himself, rather than for his mistress, art. He 
gained indeed his immediate reward in the “adoration” of his 
contemporaries. But in art, as in other matters, the homely 
proverb about eating your cake and having it holds good. If 
Bull had been less flattered in his own day, he might have been 
better known in ours; if he had been less clever, he might 
have been more truly great. 




















Che Old Lady. 


I. 


Tis was a quiet street. Having just seven cocks and only one 
music-teacher, it was amazingly peaceable. The milkman shouted 
along it softly, and the greengrocers durst not yell; there were 
no bad little boys in the gutter, and the omnibuses skirted the 
corner only. At nine a.m. a clock-panic spread from house to 
house, and clerks who had been lazy bounced up suddenly, 
slammed the door, and flew madly trainwards. After which all 
was calm. 

There were several cards up in the street. No. 16 had “ Board 
and Residence” elegantly in the window, and its lady was 
putting on her evening blouse. No. 14, next door, said merely, 
“ Board and Lodging,” and its tenant was in the kitchen grilling 
the high-tea chops. The table was set for eight in No. 16 with 
napkins cocked mitre-wise, and a maidenhair in the middle 
whose longest fronds shone greasy after dipping into yesterday’s 
soup: for ten in its humbler neighbour, with a blue and gilt 
cruet-stand placed in the centre. Over the way, in No. 15, the 
table was laid for one. 

The sun slanted a little lower and stared in the weak eyes of 
returning clerks. No. 16 had pinned her blouse suitably, and 
was rustling down the stair. No. 14, red in the face, was shaking 
the pepper-castor. But No. 15 sat up in her bedroom in front of 
a looking-glass. 

* * * * 

“Do you flourish, Frances ?” 

The visitor had come from much grander regions, and had just 
said she had met with fewer difficulties in getting to Jerusalem 
last year than in finding this little street. She looked much too 
big for the small room that she sat in, and her voice, though 
hearty, held a little doubt. 

Frances O’Rell sat on the floor and looked up at her caller. 
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“T have no boarders to see this impropriety,” she said; “and 
it is so comfortable.” Then, “Oh, Kathie, business is very 
bad!” 

“How is that? Do you starve your people, or do you let 
them wax fat and kick? Or do you not get any? Your 
neighbours do very well.” 

She was looking out over the top of the window-fern, and 
remarking the clash of the opposite gates, and the heads bobbing 
up the steps. Then she turned, put her hands squarely on her 
knees, and looked down upon Frances sitting on the rug. 

“You dear little Irish soul, you have all the courage in the 
world, and none of the luck. Give in, now, won’t you, and come 
back sensibly to your brother and the rest of us?” 

But Frances shook her head. 

“T can’t get on with his third wife,’ she said, “I bore with 
the first, and I just endured the second, but this one I cannot 
stand. So I have gone into business, and I will never strike my 
colours.” 

“ You are a plucky goose!” said the visitor. ‘“ But I will tell 
you why you don’t succeed. Oh, I have seen your neighbours at 
their windows. One is a jolly old thing of fifty, who could quite 
well tuck up her boarders in their beds. The other is skinny 
and impressive. Both look responsible, and both wear caps. 
You aren’t motherly, my Frances, and you are much too young.” 

“Tam as old as the bills,” said Miss O’Rell, getting up from 
the floor and seeking dignity—‘ and I only take in ladies.” 

Her visitor laughed. 

“Oh!” she said; “then you don’t quite look your age. 
Honestly, Frances, your wild black hair is terribly against you. 
People require gray hairs, I know they do; and have no con- 
fidence in any colour. Didn’t the old woman in Ireland call 
your hair a ‘devil’s glory,’ and do you expect to see paying guests 
crowd round such an aureole? Well, I suppose I must be 
trotting. Believe me, my dear, you won’t succeed with these 
crazy raven locks!” 

She departed, looking oddly up and down at the queer smug 
houses. And when she was quite gone Frances O’Rell went 
solemnly upstairs, and sat down in front of her looking-glass. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “It frightens them all away. They 
want an elderly person, and I am very elderly; but my hair 
deceives them. I am old, old, old, and my heart is gray with 
trouble; but my hair keeps black. It is a fraud!” 

She pressed her face closer to the glass. It was a small, thin 
face that looked pinched indeed as the colour faded; but the 
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wild rim of hair was as dark as it had ever been when cheeks 
were red and pulses had gone quicker. There was no single 
gray hair to be found in those black meshes. Any old maid 
having such hair might be triumphant. But Frances had taken 
a great dislike to the dark hair she had been proud of long ago. 

“T am thirty-eight,” she said. “My mother had coal-black 
hair at sixty. Nobody sees my poor face, and the wrinkles that 
must be there, because of this hair of mine. When my heart was 
broken with sorrow, when the long months and the years that 
came after found me crushed and miserable could they not blanch 
my hair? Why can’t I look as old and as trouble-worn as I 
feel ?” 

She twisted her hands nervously in and out. It was madden- 
ing. She had departed proudly from her brother’s house and the 
third new wife. She had gone with her head in the air, proof 
against the unlikelihood of business prospering ; and determined, 
in herself, never to go meekly back. 

Three answers had come to her last advertisement. The 
applicants came in person, and envious glances had been shot 
through the curtains opposite. But when they looked her over 
—vstensibly the rooms, but she saw the corners of their eyes— 
she had felt disapproval in their looks. The air was unsuitable, 
they said—relaxing. And one was seen later knocking across the 
way. 

“Oh, what a mockery it is!” cried Frances. “There is no 
chance for me. Powder? What powder would stick on this hair 
vf mine? Oh, I wish I were bald entirely!” 

She went off on a sad walk round the premises. There were no 
hot-water jugs outside the doors, and no paying guests inside 
them. The three old ladies she had started with could no longer 
be heard disputing shrilly ; there were marks on the stairs and 
ia the passage where their boxes had bumped in being taken 
down. For the whole first day after their departure Frances 
had rejoiced in unusual peace. Now she had begun to feel 
desperate. 

Opposite, the two neighbours were presiding at their tables ; one 
at dinner, and one at high tea. The staid, capped heads were 
clearly visible, and the many other profitable heads. Frances 
eat down at her solitary table and looked out of the window. 
She could not eat, but her mind was busy. Oh, that horrid 
black hair of hers! It had never brought her luck. 

* *« * 


* 7 


The morning post brought hopeful letters ; but when the writers 
saw her they would change their minds. She knew it. 
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She looked out. It was raining fast, and the city men were 
putting on waterproofs. The water dripped on the small iron 
gates, wetting the rust upon them. Those clerks who had their 
gloves on looked disgusted as they let the gates slam and saw 
their fingers. Umbrellas blew about and mackintoshes flapped 
against wearers’ legs. It*was a miserable morning. 

Over the way this weather did not matter; only it was un- 
necessary to do the steps. No. 16 was settling about the dinner. 
No. 14 was helping to make the beds. But Frances O’Rell had 
nothing whatever todo. The house smelt empty. Every little 
sound, even the footfall of the cat going sadly up and down, was 
quite distinct. Doors creaked and windows rattled, and the stair- 
rail felt clammy. The householder could not bear it any longer. 
She put on a waterproof and boots and a shabby little hat, and 
took her lonely umbrella from the stand. Then she went out 
into the rain. 

At the street-corner she fourd an omnibus splashing round for 
astart. The inside was not full, but there were babies, stormy 
babies in it, so she climbed up on the top, holding on to the 
dripping rail, and very sorry for her skirts. The tarpaulins had 
not been properly looped, and the seats were wet and slippery ; 
but she sat down, tilted her umbrella, and stared in front 
of her. 

There is nothing like rain for washing out unhappiness, 
Sunshine never truly helps heartache, only making the reddened 
eyes ache too, and laughing like mockery in one’s face. Jain 
does not jar, and stings one quickly into a braver mood. The 
big drops that are not salt bring a freshness that beats off 
despondency. When Frances had sat ten minutes in the rain 
on the omnibus-top her eyes were brighter, and her cheeks were 
red, while wet diamonds glistened in her hair. She liked rain, 
and slanted her umbrella ito let it come smartly in her face ; 
looking like a girl revelling, as girls are wont, in what older 
people shun. 

There was a block in the Strand and she sat forward, seeing 
it gloriously from her high seat. Wet strands of hair blew about 
her face and bothered her, getting in her eyes. That only made 
her cheeks the ruddier, giving her a more girlish look. 

A good many hansoms were blocked in near the bus. One 
elderly gentleman, with square soldier-shoulders and a gray mous- 
tache, leaned out of a hansom suddenly. His look was eager, fixed 
on a little figure perched on high. He seemed on the point of 
getting out and making a boyish rush among horses’ heads and 
wheels. But a hasty glimpse of himself in the narrow looking- 
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glasses stopped him. He sat back and followed that figure with 
his eyes only. There was despair in them. 

The block broke up, and with a slow caution in their moving 
the big omnibuses struggled on. The soldier spoke grufily 
through the roof, and the hansom turned. He had been going 
to look up old friends. He would not now. 

* * * * * 

Frances reached her ride’s end and scrambled down to the 
mud. She left the fresh rain, and courage too, behind, and went 
soberly into an agent’s mouldy office. 

There was cold comfort for her there. The agent, a “ Madame,” 
who was very stout—possibly that there might be a great deal 
of her for people to rely on—looked up dubiously and smoothed 
her sleek hair away flatly from the parting. Frances sat down 
anxiously, and listened to some speeches. 

“Are you doing your best for me?” she asked. 

The agent was offended. ‘ Mesdames” are touchy. 

“So much so, Miss O’Rell, that I have had several complaints 
from ladies whom I have recommended to call on you. They 


have reproached me with sending them to—to—to so obviously 
unsuitable a person.” 


“Oh!” said Frances. 


“Unfortunately your appearance is that—is not—such as 
people generally” said Madame, floundering more because of 
her client’s excited face than because she was speaking plainly. 

“T understand,” said Frances bitterly. She got up as she 
spoke, and her black hair looked wilder than usual. “I am not 
venerable.” 

Then she departed and stood blankly in the street for a 
moment. People do generally pause on doorsteps to put up their 
umbrellas, but she forgot to open hers, 

“It is no good,” she said, catching sight of herself in a shop- 
window, rain-flushed, disorderly. She, thirty-eight! 

She took one or two objectless, hopeless steps to nowhere 
Then a sudden idea seized her. With the impetuousness of her 
hasty nation she made up her mind, turned, opened her umbrella, 
and hurried up the street. 

She did not think, she certainly did not pause to consider what 
she was about to do. Proceeding along the pavement rapidly, 
with some disregard for other people, and her mind eagerly full of 
her own affairs and that bright idea, she charged through the rain. 

Half down the Strand the spikes of her umbrella dabbed into 
somebody, and she raised it hastily. Not even looking to see 
if the big person she had collided with was damaged, she passed 
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quickly on, a vision of black, untidy hair, bright cheeks, and 
shining eyes: then only a short blue skirt and an umbrella. 

The person she had run into stood still and looked after her 
till the last glimpse of her was swallowed up. He tugged 


at his grizzled moustache and sighed, then stalked sadly on 
his way. 
* 


~ * * * 


Frances shot on, unheeding. She stopped at last, and went 
into an unpretentious little shop, smelling like a hairdresser’s, but 
not ostensibly such. She bent over the counter and spoke a 
few incoherent words. She was breathless and agitated. But 
the man seemed to understand; there was no need to put her 
desire more clearly. 

“Golden or auburn, miss?” he said. 

* * * * 

“T am a fool !” cried Colonel Williamson. 

The night had closed in and hidden the rain, but no blinds 
could shut out the drip and patter. It was a melancholy sound, 
and it fitted in with the Colonel’s thoughts. He was not at his 
club, not having fallen into home ways yet. He was sitting at 
his hotel thinking. 

Poor Colonel ; his story was not a happy one, apart from the 
regiment, its fights and glories. It was a common story, often 
told in novels and perpetually available by penny novelettes. 
A young subaltern packed off to India; a girl at home—and 
writing on either side forbidden. The passing—hopeful enough 
—of a year or two. Then a wedding in the papers, and head- 
long forgetfulness by one breathless reader of the unimportant 
she-cousin whose name resembled one. The usual story-helping 
misunderstanding, the usual lapse of years, and then—discovery. _ 

Colonel Williamson was gray when he sailed for home. India 
and—circumstances, age a man. But a leap of romantic expecta- 
tion came to him when he heard of somebody still single. He 
dared sometimes to dream of a graver, sadder face than had 
visited his dreams once, and then left a nightmare gap through 
ycars—of somebody whose wild spirits were gone by this, and in 
whose subdued affections he might waken forgiveness and a quiet 
memory of ancient love. That dream lasted out the voyage and 
brought him to town. And then - 

“I am a fool,” he said grimly. “I might have known she 
could never grow old as I did. Would she not laugh in my face 
if I dared to show myself, claiming recollection for—a lover? I 
am old now, and she is as young as ever. I dare not go to her 
with this bitterness of difference between us. Let me stick toa 


* 
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dream that may brighten my lonely life,. but never shatter it by 
trying to prove it true. Oh, Frances, after all these years the 
same; while I——” 

Colonel Williamson dropped his head upon his hands. It grew 
very dark. | 


II, 


“Sue is a dear old lady, Phyllis!” 

“I think the nicest thing possible is an old lady who is 
Irish !” 

' “Oh, girls, she is a duck ! ” 

They were art-students, and there were seven of them ; but, as 
they all spoke at once,-you could only hear the loudest. The 
seventilfand latest comer was being helped; in the disposal of her 
belongings, and having her photographs,stuck up and talked about. 
Just then the bed was creaking under the six, who were giving 
her information. 

“She is delightful—and never preaches!” 

“But looks so venerable. Papa was charmed with her.” 

“She isn’t prim, you know.” 

“ One wants to hug her.” 

“We all do, badly.” 

“Need you shout?” said the latest comer. They all dropped 
their voices and got gradually off the bed, when some of them 
smoothed the sheet and the others subsided on the floor. 

The old lady they were praising happened to be downstairs 
entertaining a visitor. If the noise had not been so great the 
girls might have heard a shriek as that visitor stepped in. 

“Oh, what have you done to yourself?” she had screamed. 
The old lady shut the door, leaning against it, and began to 
laugh. She had a neat little figure, and a nice pale face—one of 
those faces in which people see a history, and at which they like 
to look. Her hair was as white as snow. 

“T have done all that in me lay,” she said. 

The visitor seemed horror-struck. Her eyes were round, and 
her mouth wide open. She threw up her hands and backed 
against the piano. 

“Your beautiful hair,” she said. ‘Oh, Frances, Frances !—is 
it powder ? ” 

The old lady shook her head, and no white cloud followed. 

“Tt was a ‘devil’s glory,’” said she. “It brought me bad 
luck. I have had it bleached, and now I prosper!” 
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The caller sank into a chair and groaned. From overhead 
came a gust of young women’s voices, all together. 

“Listen to them!” said Frances O’Rell, pointing solemnly to 
the ceiling. “ You know quite well that they would not be under 
my roof and wing if I looked as I used to do. And you know 
that my black wisps were a detestable fraud. It is only because 
I am Irish that there is a bubble on the top, and nobody under- 
stands that my heart is drowned. And I might besixty; I am 
so old, so old at heart, Kathie; it is only on top that I laugh a 
little. My hair should have turned gray long ago. It is a fraud 
no longer !” 

“ Has your brother seen it?” asked the visitor, who could not 
get over the shock so soon. . 

Frances was right about the bubble. A spot of colour came to 
her pale face, and she struck her hands together, laughing like 
one of the girls upstairs. ‘. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “How he would stare! He would be 
terribly shocked. Oh, thank you, Kathie, for the idea! I wili 
go to-morrow and show myself!” 

She saw her still gasping caller to the door, and then rang her 
small family down ‘to tea. 

They treated her with adoring deference, as a dear old thing, 
while she sat, all dignity, behind the teapot. 

Then she went upstairs to see that the newcomer’s room was 
allin order. She glanced at the pinned and propped-up photo- 
graphs, and smiled upon seeing one that had been pushed behind 
something, most likely escaping notice from the helpers, who had 
sat on the still rumpled bed and inspected the rest. Frances 
looked at the half-hidden photograph and sighed. Then she 
patted the pillows with a kind little touch, smoothed the counter- 
pane, and went away. But she did not go downstairs; instead, 
she turned into her own small room. 

She had a photegraph too, one that she had kept out of sight, 
and tried to forget entirely. Lately she had been forgetting it— 
at least she thought so. She took it out now, softly, as one 
touches a dead thing. ‘Tied up with it were two little twists of 
hair, one brown, one very black. Pulling loose a white strand of 
her own, she laid the end beside these others, as she bent over 
them, and sighed again, as any old lady might at a relic of the 

ast. 

: “Tam another person, now,” she said. “I am old, and these 
things are dim and distant. It is easier to feel that than it used 
to be. Ihave only to look in the glass and see things plainly, 
instead of just thinking them. It is harder to be placid when 
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only the heart is gray. I am old, old, old; they believe me 
now, and—I believe myself. And—to-morrow I shall astonish 
Tom!” 

# * ” * * 

The omnibus-conductor put out his hand—an old lady could 
not jump in while the ’bus was going. He stood with his back 
against the stair, and pushed her thoughtfully inside; then 
waited for a little, because old ladies are nervous and fumble 
about for their purses—usually. She dressed in an antiquated 
style, and her hair was snowy white. But a ripple went round 
her mouth as she sat down. 

“Some old folks keeps their ’arts green,” said the conductor to 
himself. He helped her out at the proper time, and saw that she 
reached the pavement. Her walk was quicker than one would 
have thought, as she started along the street. She was laughing 
to herself. The idea of her brother’s horrified countenance, of 
his wife’s shrill consternation, was very funny. 

It was a grand street she was in; far down it she could see the 
pillars sticking out pompously from her brother’s door. His 
house was the stiffest and the most pretentious, and he resembled 
it himself. Frances slackened her pace, and enjoyed the 
anticipation of what would take place when she reached that 
door, 

She was close to the first broad pillar now, and she looked 
comically up and down before passing under it. There were a 
great many people walking by. But one, much taller, making 
them look midgets, was going slowly past, gazing curiously up at 
the house-windows. Frances noticed him, standing below the 
pillar; looked closer—and then started, with a short cry that 
made the stranger glance down from these high windows. Then 
he, too, started. 

They stood facing each other fora moment. Colonel William- 
son looked as if he had seen a ghost; and she—she was gasping 
piteously. 

“Ts it you? Is it you, indeed?” he cried. His astonished 
look struck her bitterly. She put out her hands, but not 
to take his—which he was too amazed to offer—only to keep 
him off. 

“Taminahurry. Please——” she said, incoherently ; and as 
he still stood blankly, she darted into the passing crowd and 
disappeared. He did not follow her ; he was too stupefied. 

Frances rushed out on to the kerb, and waved her umbrella. 
An omnibus stopped, and the conductor got out to help in the 
old lady. She seemed very feeble. When she was safely in she 
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looked out of the window. Colonel Williamson was sfill standing 
there. Then the ’bus drove off. 
* 


* * * * 


The seven art-students had come in when Frances got back. 
They saw her from the window, and opened the door tumultuously 
and anxiously. Being nice girls they noticed things quickly, and 
saw she was upset. 

“Were you run over, poor old thing ?” 

“Did you hurry after a tram?” 

“ Did anybody i 

“T am tired,” said Frances, and went quietly upstairs. 

They sat together on the sofa, and talked about the poor, dear 
old lady. But Frances locked her door, and flung herself down 
in a storm of sobbing. Once she rose up and looked at herself in 
the glass. 

“Oh, my poor hair! Oh, I was mad!” she said. “I have 
made an old woman of myself, and still—after all the years and 
the sorrow—my heart is young!” 

Then she flung herself down again, and long, white clouds of 
hair came loose and fell over her. She pushed them away with a 
sudden horror, and sobbed on into the dusk. 


Il. 


THERE was no wakening for Frances in the morning. She had 
never slept. 

The smooth black gown of yesterday lay on a chair. She could 
not bear to put it on, but pushed through the old-maidish gar- 
ments hanging up, till she reached a rough blue serge that she 
had not worn since—the change in her looks. For it was not a 
suitable frock for an old lady. She put it on now, and looked 
round helplessly ; she had forgotten to do her hair. 

As the glass brought her face to face with the lustreless white 
strands, she shuddered. Her fingers trembled as she twisted it 
all into a tight knot at the back, leaving as little as she could to 
frame her poor miserable face. There was an old portrait of 
herself upon the wall; it was reflected in the glass beside her— 
as she was. She shuddered again and turned away; she was an 
old woman. She had never truly understood what that was— 


till now. 
* * * . * 


The art-students hurried off, nodding gaily to her, and whisper - 
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ing that the old lady was looking funny, as if she were going 
cracked. 

Frances tried to begin dusting the drawing-room, but gave in 
when, lifting the vases on the chimneypiece, she saw herself in 
the glass. She dropped the vase and the duster, and wrung her 
hands, 

It was no good. She could think of nothing, nothing but 
yesterday’s awful meeting, the Colonel’s scared look, and her own 
dismay. It was terrible how young she felt after that sudden 
shattering of forgetfulness. And oh, the bitter pain of feeling 
young, and seeing oneself—thus! 

Taking up her duster, she tried to go on calmly. She rubbed 
the chair-legs industriously, and put the cushions cornerwise. 
Then she arrived at the window, and a table with many little 
birthday-books and penwipers. Dusting them slowly she stared 
blankly farther out into the empty street. . .°. 

Somebody was marching by with a quick soldier-step. Frances 
could not get any breath. She clasped her hands and leaned 
forward to the window. Could it be? 

The knocker fell. 

* * * * * 

As it was early, the one servant was not presentable. She 
squinted sideways up the area and saw a pair of superfine 
trousers, so she would not go as she was. It took a long time to 
get off some smuts and tie on a cleaner apron; then her cap 
fluttered into the fender, while she took another glimpse through 
the area railings, and she had to seek another. All this time 
Frances stood still with clasped hands, and waited. 

Her heart might beat steadier. It was very kind of him. 
After the first shock, the first—“ Is it possible ?”—that had made 
him speechless, he had probably called on Tom. And then, re- 
membering how uncourteously thunderstruck he had been, he had 
inquired her address and was come to apologise and talk calmly 
about that past which would seem so very distant and safe to talk 
of, when he looked on her. Perhaps he would explain those 
bitter years when she had waited vainly, by some such airy 
phrase as, “Out of sight, out of mind.” “You remember our 
young days, Miss O’Rell,” he would likely say, and talk it all over 
as a good, half-forgotten joke. That would be natural. But 
could she bear it? 

The knocker fell again, louder and imperatively. 

Oh, if she could escape; she, poor old woman, with a girl’s 
aching heart! Could she not run upstairs,—there was barely 
time—and say she was ill? Then he would leave his card and 
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go, and feel that he had done duty amply by his old love. Was 
she too weak to fly ? 

The door was opened then, and there was no fleeing across the 
passage. He came in, and she put out her hand. She had to do 
that of course. There was a bright colour in her cheek, not of 
hope, but of agitation. The soft white hair beyond, looked 
quaint, not unbecoming. But the Irish eyes were as dark as ever. 

Colonel Williamson held that hand tightly in both his own. 
He was changed too. But in her eyes so little! Gray, thin 
perhaps, but himself always. While she—— Now for the 
bitter pain of obsolete recollections. 

“ Frances!” 

* * * * x 

“Do you know I saw someone I took to be you when I first 
came home,” said the Colonel by and by. “ But it was you just 
as I left you, half a life ago, and I dared not show myself, a 
broken-down old soldier. I was afraid. So I said I would go 
abroad, and I took my passage somewhere. I said I would walk 
past your old home once more, just for good-bye. And then I 
saw you, Frances, you yourself, and I thought it was a ghost.” 

“ And then ?” said Frances eagerly. 

“Then,” said the Colonel, “I thanked God that you and I had 
grown old together, and that I dared come to you.” 

“But,” began Frances, with a quiver in her voice, while their 
hands tightened on each other, “ would you never have come to 
me if you had still thought—if you had not seen me yesterday ?” 

“T should not have dared,” answered Colonel Williamson. 

Then Frances stood up and looked in the glass at the cloud- 
white hair framing her bright face. Her eyes were dancing. 

She smoothed it quite tenderly, and she told its story, clasping 
her old lover’s hand. It had brought her luck! 

Rina. 

















Pleasures of the Past. 


—_———— 


Wuen Spring makes her appearance in town (we are made aware 
of it first by the crop of flowers that springs up on the ladies’ 
bonnets), when even in the heart of the metropolis she dons 
fresh green raiment with dainty trimmings of pale pink almond 
blossoms, purple and gold crocuses, and a thousand other delicate 
blooms, the thoughts of Londoners naturally revert to the rural 
regions, where she reigns supreme. Visions of youthful lambs 
frolicking in green meadows filled with flowers arise to distract us 
as we hurry through the dusty streets, and the country seems “a 
land very far off.” Perhaps few among us realise how near that 
same country was until a comparatively recent date, when the 
ever-encroaching flood of bricks swept over it and surrounded us 
with endless reaches of suburbs—each a complete town in itself— 
to get beyond which a long journey by train or tram is necessary. 
A hundred years ago it would have been possible to traverse the 
distance between London proper and the adjacent country on foot 
in a very reasonable space of time, and reach, not suburbs, but the 
villages of Chelsea, Brompton, Kensington, Bayswater, and other 
rural spots as they then were, simple country villages entirely 
detached from the metropolis. So many landmarks have been 
removed in the recent remarkable extension of London that the 
present-day inhabitant has difficulty in believing how many of 
the busiest metropolitan centres of to-day were real country 
villages only sixty years ago, and maintained their rustic 
characteristics until well into the beginning of the Victorian era. 
Not only has the country receded till it is almost out of reach, 
but certain quaint corners of it that had survived from an older 
period, and adorned the metropolis here and there with a pleasant 
green shade, have vanished utterly from our midst. The very 
face of the earth has changed during the latter part of Her 
Majesty's beneficent reign, and no place has been more completely 
metamorphosed than her capital and its surroundings. Wroth’s 
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interesting account of the ‘London Pleasure Gardens in the 
Eighteenth Century’ helps us to realise what a vast difference 
sixty years of railroads and commercial prosperity has worked ; 
we learn from it in what manner our forefathers passed their 
leisure hours, and what London was like before estheticism, in 
the shape of tall red flats and jerry-builders, claimed the city as 
her own. It was easy enough to get out into the country in 
those days, or, failing time and inclination for that, to obtain at 
small exertion and cost a little make-believe rurality at one of the 
numerous tea-gardens—also called variously “ wells” or “spas,” 
—which abounded. Besides the celebrated Ranelagh and Vauxhall, 
whose fascinations have been described in every history of London, 
there were, as Mr. Wroth’s book informs us, a multitude of 
smaller pleasure gardens less known to fame, to which my lady 
and her beaux equally with the humble “ cit” and his sweetheart 
would repair to enjoy fresh air and country fare when weary of 
the streets. 

They might retire to Bagnigge Wells (near the present King’s 
Cross) or Florida Gardens, Brompton (Brompton was noted a 
hundred years ago for its “salubrious air”), or the Marylebone 
Gardens and Bowling-green (mentioned. by Pepys as “a pretty 
place” so long ago as 1668), or the Bayswater Tea Gardens 
(which flourished till after the middle of the present century) 
there to sit in a summer-house overgrown with honeysuckle and 
sweetbriar, drinking tea—then held in much esteem as a fashion- 
able beverage—and eating cheese-cakes, “heart-cakes,” Chelsea 
buns, syllabubs, jellies, creams, hot loaves, rolls and butter, while 
a band performed a concerto by Corelli or the last new composition 
by Mr. Handel, “The Master of Musick,” or a singer gave the last 
new song by Dr. Arne. Afterwards visitors might enjoy the 
privilege of drinking new milk from the cow and picking flowers 
and fruit, “fresh every hour in the day,” a great attraction 
doubtless for Londoners at a period when fruit and flowers were 
neither so cheap nor so abundant in the metropolis as they are at 
present. Nor were more artificial amusements lacking. In addition 
to illuminations, fireworks, and masquerades, attended by the 
world of fashion from princes downwards, there were miscellaneous 
entertainments of every sort. A high scaffolding was erected in 
Marylebone Gardens in 1736 for a predecessor of Blondin called 
“The Flying Man,” who was advertised to fly down on a rope 
pushing a wheelbarrow before him. In May, 1785, Lunardi, the 
first aeronaut who went up in a balloon in England, and was 
quaintly called “the first aerial traveller in the English atmo- 
sphere” by contemporary prints, descended unexpectedly one 
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afternoon in the Adam and Eve Tea Gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Tottenham Court Road (then a resort of fashion), and was 
uproariously welcomed by the populace in acknowledgment of 
his flight. Later on, aeronautic flights became a special feature 
of all these pleasure gardens. Ponds containing goldfish—a 
novelty in the middle of the eighteenth cent ury—were reckoned 
as another of their special attractions, and were advertised as 
“gold and silver fish, which afford pleasing ideas to every 
spectator.” 

At Cuper’s Gardens in Lambeth, opposite Somerset House— 
poetically nicknamed “Cupid’s Gardens”—elaborately prepared 
fireworks were a principal attraction. On one occasion (18th July, 
1741), the fire music from an opera of Handel’s called Atalanta 
was performed with an accompaniment of real fireworks, a fore- 
taste of some of our modern realistic musical and dramatic effects. 
Another night there was “a curious and magnificent firework 
which has given great satisfaction to the nobility, wherein 
Neptune will be drawn on the canal by sea-horses, and set fire to 
an Archimedan worm ” (whatever that formidable-sounding reptile 
might be) “and return to the Grotto.” On yet another occasion 
a view of the city of Rhodes was shown, with the Colossus, “ from 
under which Neptune issued forth and set fire to a grand pyramid 
in the middle of the canal,” while dolphins, waterwheels, and 
rockets were in ful] play around. 

Neptune and his sea monsters seem to have been as popular at 
“ Cupid’s Gardens” as Vulcan and his Cyclops were at Marylebone 
(for pyrotechnic purposes) and later at Ranelagh, where a truly 
awesome representation of the Cavern of Vulcan on Mount Etna, 
with the Cyclops forging the armour of Mars to inspiriting 
strains of Gluck, Haydn, Giardini, and Handel, was given. A 
curious taste to have musical accompaniments to such extremely 
noisy proceedings as the following must have been: “The smoke 
thickens, the crater on the top of Etna vomits forth flames, and 
the lava rolls dreadful along the side of the mountain. This 
continues with increasing violence till there is a prodigious 
eruption, which finishes with a tremendous explosion.” 

But in the last century the English public liked noise and 
rough sport. Thus at an old-fashioned inn called “The Three 
Hats” at Islington, which developed into a tea-garden about 
1760, the attraction for May Day, 1770, was “a grand match 
at that ancient and much-renowned manly diversion called 
‘double stick’—those who brake the most heads to bear away 
the prize.” It was at “The Three Hats” that some of the 
earliest circus performances took place in London, and were 
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patronised by royalty, the Duke of York and several hundred 
people witnessing the feats of an equestrian named Johnson, 
who rode standing on his head, to the alarm of the public, and 
also galloped riding three horses at once. Another equestrian, 
Sampson, who performed there, had a wife who seems to have 
been the direct progenitrix of the “ advanced women” of our own 
time, to judge from the advertisement announcing that she would 
emulate her husband’s feats of horsemanship. “Mr. Sampson 
begs to inform the public that besides the usual feats which he 
exhibits, Mrs. Sampson, to diversify the entertainment and prove 
that the fair sex are by no means inferior to the male, either in 
courage or agility, will this and every evening during the summer 
season perform various exercises in the same art, in which she 
hopes to acquit herself to the universal approbation of those 
ladies and gentlemen whose curiosity may induce them to honour 
her attempt with their company.” 

Equestrian performances were likewise given at Florida 
Gardens, Brompton, which, lying in a district of flower-gardens 
and nursery-gardens, “a pleasant rural walk from the Park, 
Chelsea, and Knightsbridge,” was an agreeable spot in which to 
spend a leisure hour amid the rustic surroundings already 
described. 

Another district that one would not now associate with rural 
delights was Kilburn, which a hundred and fifty years ago had 
also its pleasure garden, and a spring of healing water (it was 
called “ Kilburn Wells”), which in course of time became so well 
known that in 1773 the enterprising proprietor enlarged the 
gardens and had the house “ repainted and beautified in the most 
elegant manner . . . for the use and amusement of the politest 
companies.” “This happy spot” (we are informed in the same 
advertisement) “is equally celebrated for its rural situation, 
extensive prospects, and the acknowledged efficacy of the waters ; 
is most delightfully situated on the site of the once famous abbey 
of Kilburn on the Edgware Road, at an easy distance, being but 
@ morning’s walk from the metropolis, two miles from Oxford 
Street ; the footway from Mary-bone across the fields still nearer. 
A plentiful larder is always provided, together with the best of 
wines and other liquors. Breakfasting and hot loaves.” 

Alas, the march of civilisation has swept many innocent 
pleasures away! What weary Londoner would now think of 
going to Kilburn for an extensive country view, to Brompton 
for “salubrious air,” or to Marylebone to enjoy sitting in a 
honeysuckle arbour drinking new milk and picking fresh fruit? 
Who can imagine Stepney as “a village consisting principally 
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of houses of entertainment,” frequented by holiday crowds at 
Easter and other festive times to “eat Stepney buns and drink 
ale and cyder”? What has become of the Peerless Pool, 
described as “a pleasant summer resort,” in the City Road, on 
the banks of which the visitor might wander in “ walks shaded 
by lime trees,” and watch swimmers and divers disporting on 
fine summer afternoons? Of what use in these degenerate days 
to seek “the Temple of Flora” in Westminster Bridge Road ? 
Yet there it stood a hundred years ago, “an elegant and ingenious 
imitation of Nature in her floral attire,” ornamented with 
coloured lamps and garlands of flowers, and containing the 
usual supper boxes where strawberries and cream and other 
rustic dainties might be consumed. 

Such simple diversions suited that simpler age; were they 
still possible they would afford scarcely more pleasure to our 
excitement-loving generation than the discourse of sweet melodies 
by Mr. Handel and Dr. Arne would afford to the admirers of 
jin-de-siecle music. 

We have shown, however, that a variety of entertainments, some 
rousing enough, were provided for the frequenters of pleasure 
gardens, nor had the excitement always to be artificially created. 
Doubtful characters were naturally attracted to these resorts of 
fashion, alongside the honest ’prentices and citizens who mingled 
with the grand folk; indeed, some of the fashionables themselves 
could not boast of much respectability. At the Rose Tavern, a 
noted gaming-house standing in Marylebone Gardens early in 
the eighteenth century, Sheffield Duke of Buckingham used to 
toast his companions at their farewell dinner, when the season 
ended, in the ominous words: “ May as many of us as remain 
unhanged next spring meet here again!” John Rann, the 
highwayman, otherwise “Sixteen Strings Jack” of evil fame, 
liked to swagger about at Bagnigge Wells in the intervals of 
carrying out his nefarious deeds or undergoing punishment for 
the same. He is described as appearing there in July, 1774, 
“attired in a scarlet coat, tambour waistcoat, white silk stockings, 
and a laced hat. On each knee he wore the bunch of eight 
ribbons which had gained him his sobriquet of ‘ Sixteen Strings 
Jack.’” There were lively doings under the influence of this 
sprightly gentleman, and on the occasion referred to he was 
pitched out of window for offending honest company. Only a 
few months later he met the reward of his misdeeds on the 
gallows at Tyburn, for venturing to rob the Princess Amelia’s 
chaplain. 


Dick Turpin was another “gentleman of the road” who 
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amused himself in the intervals of “business” by frequenting 
pleasure gardens. He was once moved to kiss a fair lady in 
public at Marylebone, assuring her, when she protested, that 
she might ever after boast of the favour she had received! 
Whether Turpin and gentlemen of similar occupation came to 
pleasure gardens solely for their diversion, may reasonably be 
doubted when we remember how frequent robberies were in the 
paths and fieldways leading to these sylvan retreats. Watchmen 
were set “to guard those who go over the fields late at night,” 
yet even so visitors were often attacked and robbed, sometimes 
in the gardens themselves, and sometimes on the road to or from 
them. In early days at Marylebone it was deemed necessary to 
provide the company with a guard of soldiers to conduct them 
home at nights—a curious winding-up to a jovial evening. Pick- 
pockets were of course plentiful at all the gardens despite every 
precaution, and one night at Cuper’s in 1743 a thief, caught in 
the act of taking a lady’s purse, was rescued from the hands 
of the police by a band of his comrades on his way through 
St. George’s Fields, and enabled to escape justice for that time. 
Such occurrences certainly troubled the serenity of visits to 
pleasure gardens, but taken all in all the advantages possessed 
by these gardens as places of popular resort far outweighed their 
occasional drawbacks. They enabled tired citizens of whatever 
class to escape for a while from the roar of the streets and enjoy 
fresh air and flowers, together with a fairly good imitation of the 
green leisure of the country. Good music and harmless amuse- 
ments were provided in addition for those who desired something 
more than mere repose of body and mind, the whole entertain- 
ment being included in a rate of admission sufficiently moderate 
to bring it within everybody’s reach. The entrance to Vauxhall, 
Marylebone, and Cuper’s was one shilling, but at the smaller 
gardens only sixpence was usually charged, and for this payment 
a visitor was entitled to tea, cakes, jelly, and other light refresh- 
ments, even wine included, gratis. Such simplicity of diversions 
(and of charges) has gone by. Our entertainments are on a 
grander scale, and a busy age has invented no substitute for 
the pleasure gardens dear to bygone generations.* One by one 
they have succumbed to the pressure of circumstances, and 
closed their hospitable gates, which formerly invited the atten- 
dance of merry multitudes. Bagnigge Wells was open as late 
as 1841, at which date it ended its career as a pleasure garden, 


* Cremorne, Rosherville, and the Surrey Gardens bore no resemblance 
to them. 
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and a tavern was built on the ground, kept by a man bearing 
the appropriate name of Mr. Negus. Marylebone Gardens ceased 
to exist as a place of public entertainment before the end of the 
last century, and ultimately degenerated into a music hall, while 
“The Three Hats” became a bank, and the “New Wells” in 
Clerkenwell a Methodist Tabernacle. That most unpoetical 
thoroughfare, Waterloo Road, runs over the once fascinating 
“Cupid’s Gardens”; the Temple of Flora, and that of Apollo, 
which stood near it, have disappeared as completely from modern 
ken as the deities to whom they were dedicated ; Vauxhall, indeed, 
survived until 1859, but it had long lost the charm of former 
days, and with the innovation of gas—introduced to replace the 
old-fashioned oil lamps in 1846—its last distinctive feature 
vanished. The final entertainment in this last and perhaps 
most popular pleasure garden (an old writer declared of it: 
“The whole place is a realisation of Elizium”) took place 
25th July, 1859, soon after which Vauxhall was delivered over 
to the auctioneer and the fixtures sold, preparatory to the erection 
of endless rows of little houses forming endless small dull streets 
on its historical site. 

In this manner the favourite haunts of our forefathers have 
gradually been demolished, their very sites obliterated in such 


utilitarian fashion that in many cases not a trace of where they 
once stood in all their glory remains. The lights are out, the 
gay company gone, the gardens forgotten, and with them a 
characteristic phase of London life in the past has disappeared 
to revive no more. 


Ligsa Forszst. 











Dethann. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 


“So I have seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and 
at first it was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of Heaven asa 
lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin 
modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms of 
a sickly age; it bowed the head, and broke its stalk, and at night having 
lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds 
and outworn faces.”—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Cuapter I. 


Beruany * Ruopen had just walked three miles to buy the family 
groceries at the one store which supplied the trusting public in 
the new “city,” Rimesville, lately started in the heart of a wide 
tract of pine-land in South Florida. She had reached the end of 
her journey only to find the store shut up, and a disconsolate 
Cracker, seated on the steps, studying a broad shingle on which 
some words were chalked, and which he had just detached from 
the door for his greater convenience; he held it on his knee with 
both hands, as if expecting the tightness of his grasp to assist, by 
some mysterious process, his efforts to decipher the writing. 

“Tobe gone again,” said Bethany shortly. “ What is on it?” 

“Read it, Bethany,” said the young man, rising with grave 
courtesy. “I can’t make out more’n three letters.” 

“«T, Nicholson called away suddenly. Store will be open at 
five o’clock,’” read Bethany. 

“Why, it’s that now,” said Jim Preston glancing at the sun, 
which he knew better than his alphabet, “and in two hours it 
will be dark.” 

“Called away suddenly!” repeated Bethany scornfully. 
“Called away to go fishing, or deer shooting, or up to Fort 


* Pronounced Bethayny. 
+ Crackers = Native white population of Florida and Georgia. 
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Ballantyne to look at a race. Every week he is off somewhere, 
and no notice given until the hour he goes.” 

It was hard on Bethany to have to choose between taking her 
long walk for nothing and returning with an empty basket, or 
else waiting an indefinite time for Mr. Nicholson’s reappearance, 
and then going through the woods in the dark. 

“He ain’t fit to run a store anyhow,” remarked Jim in a 
soothing tone of voice. “He'll hev to quit soon, or he'll be sent, 
with a bullet flying after him, by some of the boys. We're 
getting sorter tired of his ways by this. He sells everything at 
jest double what it costs in Fort Ballantyne, and so he can afford 
to go off three days in the week, and not care how much trade he 
loses. There was old Williamson, now, rode seven miles up from 
the flatwoods last Monday, and he meets Tobe Nicholson not 
more’n ten minutes’ walk from this yer store. ‘Where are you 
off to now?’ says Old Man John. ‘Only as far as Lake Veronica 
for a day’s fishing,’ says Tobe with a grin; ‘there’s a notice up 
since before the mail went out.’ ‘Durn your notice,’ says the 
old man; ‘is it big enough to read seven miles off?’ ‘That 
don’t matter, says Tobe, ‘for if it was you couldn’t read it.’ 
Well, the old man’s dander riz at that, for he thinks Tobe 
presumes on his edication, and he calls out loud enough for the 
settlement to hear him, ‘Say! you've jest got to come back and 
serve me now. I hain’t a-going to be turned back from the door 
after riding seven miles to git grits and bacon.’ ‘Sorry I can’t 
oblige you, Mr. Williamson,’ says Tobe, ‘but my friends are 
waiting for me.’ ‘ Will you come or not?’ says the old man in 
a rage, ‘for, by the sun above us, if you won’t I'll never enter 
your store again, not if I had to haul every durned thing I want 
on the back of this yer horse from Fort Ballantyne. ‘Then I’m 
afraid,’ says Tobe, ‘1’ll have to give your custom to Fort Ballan- 
tyne’; and with that he took off his hat as polite as you please, 
shouldered his rod, and marched away, leaving Old Man John in 
the middle of the road, swearing until he was black in the face.” 

“Tf Mr. Williamson had been ten years younger he would have 
had a knife into Tobe,” remarked Bethany mildly, as if stating a 
fact too simple to require comment. 

“Sure pop,” agreed Jim; “and no harm done. Come and sit 
on the verandah, Bethany, and I'll tell you how we can make out 
to-night.” 

They went up the steps and sat down together on a sack of 
corn on the little verandah in front of the store, having first 
duly admired a large chalk drawing on the side door, executed by 
some local artist, representing two strange and fearful forms 
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described in a much-needed explanatory line as “Tobe and the 
Fox.” 

“T was thinking,” said Jim, “ you'd best stay the night with 
Hezekiah’s old woman; it will be too dark for you to walk home, 
and I can’t drive you, for the waggon is bust up.” 

“ But what is Columbus to do for his supper?” said Bethany. 
“ There’s nothingyin the house but some cold flap-jacks.” 

“T reckon there’s bacon,” suggested Jim. 

“Nothing else,” said Bethany; “I was to have brought the 
grits and the coffee.” 

“Don’t you fret,” urged her companion. “Columbus will milk 
the cow for himself, and he won’t mind going without coffee 
for once.” 

“That’s so,” she said doubtfully; “but I was breaking up a 
hen to-day, and;I left her under a barrel.” 

“She'll do, the best kind; I reckon she'll be broken up in the 
morning,” said Jimjslyly. “ You jest stay right here, Bethany, 
and come to the preaching to-night with Hez, and Donella, and 
me. There’s a chap come out yesterday from Fort Ballantyne— 
down from New York, or somewhere north, he is—and he’s going 
to stay here and preach for a spell. He has a shingle out on the 
door of the school-house ; come over and read what is on it, and 
we'll be back here again before Tobe comes.” 

The school-house+was only a short distance from the store, so 
Bethany left her basket beside the corn-sack, and readily followed 
Jim’s suggestion, quite unconscious of his admiring glances, and 
the proud pleasure in his face as she walked by his side with a 
long, free step over the loose, hot sand of the beaten track which 
was, as yet, the only street in the new city of Rimesville. She 
would have been counted a beautiful girl anywhere, but here, 
among the faded, colourless Cracker women, she was as a radiant 
Venus. Her tall, upright figure, her splendid wealth of golden 
hair, her dark-lashed blue eyes, and—rarest of all—her delicate, 
bright complexion, marked her as a being wonderfully and 
entirely different from the other female inhabitants of the sand- 
hills and flatwoods, and placed her on a pedestal at the foot of 
which knelt in heart every man of her acquaintance within a 
radius of twenty miles; and the most ardent and true-hearted, 
as well as the most diffident of all her adorers was Jim Preston. 

They found fastened to the door of the school-house a smooth 
shingle of great pretensions, for, instead of being roughly lettered 
in chalk, a sheet of white paper was pasted on it, bearing this 
inscription, written in a round, clear hand :— 

“ At seven o'clock to-night David Collier will preach the Gospel 
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of Repentance. Let all who desire peace in their souls come and 
listen.” 

Bethany read it aloud to Jim, and, as she did so, the colour 
died out of her cheeks, and the brightness out of her eyes. 

“ Jim,” she said, in a dull, toneless voice, “I will stay for the 
preaching, but I am tired now; do you go back and wait for 
Tobe, and I will go up to Donella’s and rest for a bit. I will tell 
her and Hez what kept you.” 

Jim would have liked to escort her to his brother’s house, and 
walk back afterwards to the store, but Bethany had turned away 
without giving him time to offer. She walked quickly until she 
was out of his sight, and then so siowly that she reached 
Hezekiah Preston’s log-house only ten minutes before Jim 
himself. Without a word of David Collier’s eloquence the Gospel 
of Repentance had already taken hold of her, and shaken her soul 
to its foundations. The word repentance kept repeating itself 
over and over in her mind. How lightly until now, she thought, 
had she looked on the one great sin of her life, caring only that 
her heart had been hurt, thinking nothing of her soul, rejoicing 
only that no miserable consequences had published her guilt, 
although that guilt, if known, would have been leniently looked 
on, and easily condoned by her neighbours. But now the Gospel 
of Repentance had laid a hand on her which could not be shaken 
off, and her soft, impressionable nature was borne to the ground 
by a burden of shame and remorse which she had never fully felt 
before. Little accustomed as she was to hear of sacred things, 
every word posted on the papered shingle appealed with double 
force to a gentle heart naturally predisposed to worship and 
reverence. It was only a year since that dark day which had 
changed her from an innocent girl to an erring woman, and 
although she had shed many bitter tears alone over the memory 
of it, she had kept a brave face outwardly, and her secret had 
been safe, known only to herself and the handsome young English 
gentleman who had spent a month with her brother Columbus, 
undergoing a course of instruction in ’gator hunting and deer 
shooting. She, who, at eighteen, had refused a dozen good offers 
from men in her own class of life, had lost her heart to this 
stranger who seemed to her so refined and cultivated, and who— 
not slow to follow up his advantages—made pitiless love to the 
poor girl when not under the eyes of her watchful brother; and, 
having won her affections, left her, with many protestations of 
eternal love and fidelity, and the full intention of never seeing 
her again. 

Bitter recollections of this past history crowded on her mind 
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to-night, in turn suggested and answered by David Collier's 
invitation to hear the Gospel of Repentance; and it was with 
nerves already strained and quivering, and in a state closely 
bordering on suppressed hysteria, that she set out an hour later 


with the Preston family to take her place among his attentive 
audience. 


Cuaprer II. 


Davin Coxuier’s first address to the citizens of Rimesville was 
sufficiently remarkable in its way to account for the amount 
of excitement and enthusiasm it occasioned, for, although his 
comments on his text were neither original nor free from repetition 
of certain words and phrases after the manner approved by 
sensational revival orators, his mode of delivery was felt to be 
wonderfully impressive, and “blamed stirring,” as Hezekiah 
Preston remarked in the ear of his wife Donella. That it was 
highly theatrical these good citizens did not know, for none of 
them would have understood the meaning of the word, but there 
could be no doubt that it reached their comprehension, and 
interested them, when a quieter style of preaching would have 
sent them to sleep. 

In person Collier was a middle-sized, plain-looking man, clean- 
shaven, with bristly black hair, keen grey eyes, and a mouth of 
great flexibility which endowed his face, as he spoke, with endless 
variety of expression. From first to last he exerted himself 
to the utmost to gain and keep the attention of his hearers, 
and among them there was soon but one unmoved face—that of 
a little old woman, with curly red hair, and a pale, freckled 
complexion, who sat close to the rough platform, and who, 
being a stranger to those present, was conjectured to be “the 
preacher’s folk.” On her, at least, his most thrilling anecdotes 
appeared to fall as flat as if she had heard them a dozen times 
before; his most solemn warnings produced not a quiver in 
the lids of her queer little screwed-up eyes; and his most 
impressive attitudes failed to disturb her contemplation of the 
cover of an enormous hymn-book which she held on her knee 
with an air of stolid ostentation. 

As for Bethany, she was now wound up to so high a pitch of 
excitement that she had to exert all her remaining strength 
to keep herself from screaming aloud, and became so exhausted 
by the effort at self-control that, as the last words left the 
preacher’s lips, she fell forward, half fainting, at his feet. In 
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an instant he had raised her, and, seating her on a chair beside 
~ him on the platform, turned again to the others, saying in deep 
tones, lower, quieter, and, if possible, more earnest than those 
in which he had been speaking :— 

“My friends, I was about to add that I should be glad to 
speak in private to any anxious sinners among you willing to 
favour me with their confidence, and rely on me to advise them 
for their soul’s health; but I see plainly that this poor wandering 
lamb, lost in the wilderness, and seeking safety, will claim all 
my care to-night. Come to me again, my friends, to-morrow 
evening, at the same hour, when I propose to follow up the 
subject of repentance by that of remission of sins, and after- 
wards I hope to have a word alone with each inquiring soul, 
for it may be that my stay among you will be short. Leave me 
now alone with this poor sorrowing sister, and may the solemn 
warnings you have heard from my lips lead surely and certainly 
to the conversion of every one of you.” 

The audience went out one by one, and, at a sign from David 
Collier, the little red-haired woman rose, and, tucking her large 
hymn-book under her arm, followed the current; besides himself 
and Bethany, only one remained. Jim Preston stood near the 
door, half sheepish and half resolute. 

“T’m waiting to take her home,” he said, with a jerk of the 
head towards Bethany. | 

“That is kind,” said Collier gently ; “ but our dear sister may 
not wish to speak of the burden on her soul before another. 
Wait outside, my friend, and when peace has entered into her 
heart you shall be called to lead her on her way rejoicing.” 

Jim turned on his heel sulkily; he was possessed by a vague 
distrust of this arrangement, which he could not have formulated 
to save his life; and having honourably taken himself out of 
earshot he went no further, but sat down—heedless of possible 
scraunchers and scorpions—on the trunk of a tree which had 
fallen across the road, and over which the waggons bumped 
contentedly every day, no Rimesvilleite having the “ambition ” 
to clear it away. Here he was presently joined by the little 
woman with the hymn-book. She waited for a minute, and then, 
seeing that he took no notice of her, spoke first. 

“Do you belong to this yer settlement, young man?” she 
asked in a rasping voice with an aggressive nasal twang. 

“Do how?” queried Jim, suddenly startled out of his medita- 
tions, for he had scarcely seen her until that moment. 

She appeared not to understand his form of speech very clearly, 
but repeated her question with considerable asperity. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” answered Jim, pulling himself together as fast 
as he could; “I was raised here.” 

“You couldn’t hev been that,” said she; “for there was no 
sech place as Rimesville two years ago, and I guess you're a bit 
over two years old.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed Jim imperturbably. “But I was raised 
right here for all that—where Rimesville is now.” 

“That’s so, perhaps,” allowed the little woman. “I only 
meant you couldn’t hev bin raised in Rimesville, and no more you 
could.” 

Jim offered no further contradiction, and she went on— 

“Who lives here?” 

“A good crowd,” he answered pleasantly. ‘“ Most of the folks 
you saw at the preaching live right near.” 

“But ain’t there more folks that were not at the preaching?” 
she asked. “ Rich folks, now?” 

“Yes, there’s more, but I don’t reckon any of them’s very rich. 
There’s three Englishmen and their wives scattered around on 
three different lakes; and there’s a few Northerners not far from 
the store; but the city ain’t settled up yet.” 

“Why didn’t the Englishmen and the Northerners come here 
to-night ?” she asked snappishly. 

“Well, said Jim, “I reckon they’re mostly church people, and 
won’t go to odd preachings.” 

“ But there’s no church here,” objected the little woman. 

“That's so,” assented Jim. 

“Then, if they can’t get the preaching they want, why don’t 
they come to what they can get?” she asked. 

“Well, just because,” said he, using the simple form of 
explanation much in vogue among the Crackers for the answering 
of unanswerable questions. She gave him a glance of withering 
contempt, and then observed :— 

“TI guess it was because you looked sech a poor crowd that 
Mr. Collier didn’t make his charity collection to-night; but he 
may to-morrow, so you best tell your friends to bring their 
nickels along.” 

“They bring dimes for charity,” said Jim shortly. 

“That’s a matter of taste,” said his argumentative acquaintance. 
“Some will, and some won’t.” 

Jim got up and shook himself; he was beginning to los his 
temper under the rasping of this file-like little scrap of humanity. 

“Blamed if I stay fooling around here any longer,” he muttered. 
“Tl go right in and bring Bethany along home.” 


“Stop, young man;” cried the little woman, shaking her 
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red head, and holding up her hymn-book in a menacing attitude. 
“Mr. David Collier is converting her, and you wouldn’t like 
to hev the sin on your soul of disturbing him before he'd 
finished.” 

“I dunno about converting,” said Jim, entirely missing the 
leer with which her words were accompanied, “ but I’m satisfied 
Bethany Rhoden is as good as Mr. Collier, or any other dorgorned 
man or woman in the United States.” And he marched straight 
for the door of the school-house. 

“Stop!” cried the little woman again. 

“Shucks!” answered Jim. But he had only put his foot on 
the first step when Bethany herself came out to meet him, ready 

. to be taken home. 

In the light that fell upon her through the open door he could 
see that her face was radiant with smiles, her cheeks glowing, 
and her eyes shining, with undried tears still on the long, dark 
lashes. 

“Oh, Jim! dear Jim!” she exclaimed; “ what a good—what 
a wonderful man that Mr. Collier is! He has made everything 
so plain and so easy tome. When I fell at his feet, one short 
hour ago, I thought I was a lost sinner, without hope—fit for 
no place but hell—and I felt the flames in my soul. But now, 
he says, I need have no fear, because I have repented, and my 

‘ gins are forgiven, and I am saved, Oh, Jim! come again to- 
morrow, and stay to speak to him, and you may be converted 
too.” 

Jim spoke no word, and she went on again :— 

“ There was never any one so good and kind. I reckon he will 
take me with him, and let me help him in his work. Only think 
what honour he does me, Jim!” 

“ And what will Columbus do?” he asked huskily. 

“Qh,” she said, “Columbus will be married to Bessie Budd 
in a few months, and he won’t want me then. Besides, Mr. 
Collier says, a brother would never grudge me to the work of 
saving souls.” 

“T was only calkilating,” said Jim, “that if you didn’t go away 
you might start in and save his’n first.” 

“Indeed I thought of that myself,” she said: ‘for of course 
I love Columbus, and I should be going among strangers; but 
Mr. Collier must know best, and he says it is right to go where 
there is most to be done, and that is in the big towns.” 

“Then what brought him down here?” grumbled Jim; but 
Bethany had not been under instruction long enough to have an 
answer ready for the last question. 
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Meanwhile, the little red-haired woman had gone into the 
school-house, and stood before David Collier, still grasping her big 
hymn-book, and evidently waiting for him to open the con- 
versation. 


“Well, Mrs. Quin?” he said, in a polite, inquiring tone of 
voice. 

“Bad,” said she. “TI got it all out of the young man that was 
waiting for the penitent sinner. You'll hev to git.” 

“Why so, my dear Mrs. Quin?” 

“There ain’t a dollar to be made in the place, for only the 
Crackers will listen to you; so I guess you'd best clear out right - 
away.” 

“Not at least for another day or two, Mrs. Quin. This is a 
fruitful field of labour, despite the lack of filthy lucre.” 

“Please yourself, Mr. Collier; but the job won’t pay your 
travelling expenses.” 

“That is a pity, Mrs. Quin,” said David, with a sad smile; 
“for the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

“T don’t know what your game is,” she snarled. “Something 
to do with that handsome young woman with the yaller hair, I 
guess; but I’m warning you, Mr. Collier, that if it ain’t a 
respectable game, you won’t find Mrs. Delia J. Quin ready to jine 
in it.” 

“ My good creature,” said her employer suavely, “you are not 
yourself to-night. It is disheartening to find that, after having 
for six months listened almost daily to the preaching of religion, 
you are still so unregenerate as to admit these low and unworthy 
suspicions into your mind. You need have no fear of being asked 
by me to countenance wrong-doing, nor shall I bear you any 
malice for your unjust words. Good-night, Mrs. Quin, and may 
Heaven forgive your uncharitable thoughts.” 


Cuapter III. 


A wEExK later, Bethany was on the St. John’s River, travelling 
towards Jacksonville. Her state of mind was glowing, ecstatic ; 
not only had this good man lifted her out of the mire of sin, but 
he had made her a partner in his noble work. They had stopped 
at one or two small towns for a night on their way from Fort 
Ballantyne to Sandford, and David Collier, unwilling to waste 
opportunities, had held evening meetings, and made charity 
collections very successfully. Bethany had sat with Mrs. Quin 
to listen, being directed not merely to assimilate the substance of 
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the addresses, for the good of her own soul, but to observe closely 
the manner of delivery, as, Mr. Collier said, that was the best 
way in which he could instruct and fit her for the task before her. 

On board the river steamer, an impromptu meeting was held 
one afternoon, which began by Bethany’s speaking a few earnest 
words in private to a passenger whose language was not very 
correct, and which ended by the enthusiastic young convert’s 
making a passionate appeal to the souls of an audience of about 
twenty persons. She spoke easily, fluently, and with few blunders 
in diction, for she had been used to follow her instincts of refine- 
ment in speech, correcting the talk around her in her own mind 
by the language of the books she had read, and the teaching she 
had got when, as a little girl, in the lifetime of her parents, she had 
lived in Fort Ballantyne, and gone to school there ; so that, on the 
whole, for a person brought up with such scant advantages, she 
spoke wonderfully good American English; but David Collier 
could do better than that when he chose, for he could speak 
English pure and simple, and was as free from the northern nasal 
twang as Bethany herself. He saw at once that she had a natural 
gift of eloquence, and required little of his instruction; and it 
was immediately agreed upon that she should speak at all the 
meetings he intended to hold in Jacksonville. 

Arrived there, David Collier arranged matters as if for a long 
stay. He took a lodging, with one room for himself and three for 
Bethany and Mrs. Quin. His own apartment was simply a 
bedroom, in which he had a writing table, furnished with a lamp, 
a Bible, and pens, ink, and paper. With great delicacy and 
prudence, he lived studiously apart from the two women, taking 
his meals at a neighbouring restaurant, from which, by his orders, 
their table was regularly supplied. His travelling companions 
had each a bedroom for herself, as well as a sitting-room, where 
they took their meals, and which was common ground for both, 
so that they could be together or alone as much or as little as 
they pleased. Bethany had never before in her life lived so idly 
and luxuriously, and as all these accessories of personal comfort 
did not quite coincide with her ideas of self-renunciation, and 
humble Christian labour, she concluded that her idolised patron 
was acting against his better judgment out of consideration for 
what he supposed to be her weakness, and she ventured one 
evening to make a little remonstrance, on their way to the tent in 
which the meetings were held outside the town. 

“Perhaps,” she concluded, “ you think I am useless; but I 
never before ate a meal without cooking it, nor slept in a bed 
without making it, and I do not love to be idle.” 
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He -smiled indulgently, quoted his favourite text about the 
labourer being worthy of his hire, and explained that, besides 
being inconvenient to set her cooking in her present quarters, 
nothing would be saved or gained by it. However, he saw by 
this that the girl was pining for employment, and the next day he 
sent Mrs. Quin to buy a quantity of wool, which he gave to 
Bethany, suggesting that she should knit a dozen pairs of socks 
for her brother, as a little gift, to show she was remembering and 
thinking kindly of him. 

If it were possible that Mr. Collier could hold a higher and 
more glorified position in her mind than he already occupied, this 
tender thought for Columbus would have secured it to him; but 
her respect and admiration were almost too intense to admit of 
increase ; everything good or kind that he did was only just 
what might have been expected from such a being, and called for 
no surprise. 

She was as wax in his hands; and, if she chanced to possess an 
opinion at variance with his, a word from him was sufficient to 
change it to his own. Was it not he who led her to the light, 
and must not he know best ? 

He had told her brother before leaving Rimesville that, as 
Bethany was to work under him, he would be responsible for her 
maintenance ; but Columbus had wished to pay for Bethany’s share 
of their joint stock of hogs, and had insisted on giving her 
ten dollars as a first instalment, which helped her to a pleasant 
feeling of independence. 

There were only two crumpled rose-leaves in her downy couch 
of happiness and satisfaction. That she was not encouraged—nor, 
indeed, allowed—to visit among the sick and poor, was the first 
trouble. David Collier told her that his own days were spent in 
such work, but that the haunts he frequented were more fit for a 
man than a woman—more fit for the devil than either—and that 
in such work an old and experienced hand was needed ; she must 
be satisfied with preaching at present; the visiting would follow 
by-and-by. But she burned to work harder, to be of more use; 
and there was no one to whom she could do any good in the day- 
time, except a little one-armed nigger shoe-black, who “ ran his 
trade” close by the doorstep of the house in which she lodged. 

She spent a great deal of time in talking to him, and trying to 
convert him ; and, strange to say, instead of moving on a block, 
he stayed where he was, and loved her, looking on her coming 
as the great event of the day. But, indeed, Bethany was so 
beautiful, and her voice was so sweet, that, in all probability, 
there were few masculine individuals in the city, from ten years 
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old upwards, who would not have submitted to any amount of 
talk at variance with their general tastes for the mere pleasure 
of looking at and listening to her. 

The other crumpled rose-leaf was Mrs. Quin’s unappreciative 
nature. It was nut appreciation for herself that Bethany wanted, 
but it hurt her inexpressibly to see David Collier undervalued ; 
and she could never succeed in drawing from Mrs. Quin one 
enthusiastic, or even mildly admiring word about this man, whose 
noble nature the little woman had had such ample opportunities 
to study. She said nothing against him, it was true, but his 
praises, which Bethany was continually singing, were either 
received in silence, or turned aside by some cutting generality, 
all the more annoying because it offered no loop-hole for a 
defensive answer. 

“They crowd into that there tent pretty reg’lar here,” remarked 
Mrs. Quin, as she and Bethany sat together at their mid-day meal, 
against the daintiness of which Bethany’s heart still faintly pro- 
tested. “I guess Mr. Collier can’t be making less than a hundred 
dollars a week.” 

“Tn the charity collections, you mean ?” said Bethany. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Quin with disagreeable emphasis; “in 
the charity collections.” 

“There’s a deal too many people around in this yer world,” she 
went on presently, apropos of nothing. “Most of them is fools, 
and a good many of them is knaves, and the miser’ble handful of 
honest men that has any brains is crowded out by the big lot, and 
gets no show anywheres.” 

“Well,” said Bethany brightly, “our dear Mr. Collier is an 
exception. He, at least, is not only good and clever, but has 
found a field in which his talents can be turned to good account.” 

“That is so,” said Mrs. Quin dryly, apparently inclined to 
assent for once; “he turns his talents to account and profit. 
How much does he give you?” she added suddenly, unscrewing 
her eyes to look Bethany straight in the faee. 

“Give me!” exclaimed Bethany; “he gives me all I need— 
food, lodging, clothes if I want them; he is like a father to me. 
But you know this, Mrs. Quin; why do you ask ?” 

“T thought you might get a sort of wage for your services as I 
do,” answered the little woman guardedly, and then, as Bethany 
left the room to carry some fragments of the feast to her little 
shoe-black, she muttered to herself viciously: “The skunk! He 
don’t even divide up square with her—and I not a cent better off 
between the pair of them than I was six months ago.” 
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Cuapter IY. 


CotumBus Ruopen was in a very low and dejected state of mind 
at the time when Bethany’s present of socks arrived at the 
Rimesville post-office. His intended marriage had been broken 
off by circumstances into which charitable people did not inquire 
too closely ; and, although he was still perfectly willing to marry 
his faithless sweetheart, she persistently repulsed his overtures, 
and would none of his forgiveness—thereby probably saving him 
much after-misery. Smarting from this recent blow he missed 
Bethany even more than when she had first left him, and would 
have given much to have her back again— preferably, un- 
converted. 

Jim Preston had brought out his mail, and found him at the 
end of a job of ploughing, which was satisfactory; so he sat on 
his heels on the sand in front of the barn, while Columbus, in a 
similar attitude, opened slowly, and with much prefatory exami- 
nation, first the parcel and then the letter. The dozen pairs of 
socks were disclosed to view, and Jim wondered silently if they 
were all for Columbus—not that he coveted them, but it would 
have been so sweet to be remembered by Bethany. Next came 
the letter; Columbus took a terribly long time to spell it through 
to the end, and then he read it over a second time before he laid 
it down, exclaiming : 

“Wal, that beats all!” 

“Do how?” asked Jim, with as perfect an air of indifference as 
he could assume, but inwardly burning to hear everything. 

“This yer letter is from Bethany,” said Columbus—did he 
innocently suppose that Jim would have ridden out from the 
Rimesville post-office, with no business but to carry mail to him, 
if he had not guessed as much? Jim smiled and assumed a look 
of polite interest. ‘“ And these yer,’ added Columbus, pointing 
to the socks, “are from Bethany.” 


“Ts that so?” said Jim, with several notes of admiration in his 
voice. 


“Yes,” said Columbus gravely ; “and I’m satisfied that preacher 
feller ain’t after no good anyhow.” 


“Why that?” asked Jim, beginning to feel uneasy. ‘“ Does 
she say so?” 

“Well, no; not p’intedly. She allows he’s a saint, and a noble 
Christian worker ”—referring to the letter—“and the best man 
living, and all to that; but, durn it all, Jim, he can’t be on the 
square when he’d do a thing like this.” 
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“Like what ?” asked Jim anxiously. 

“See here, now,” answered Columbus, spreading out the socks, 
and turning them over carefully: “’twas Mr. Collier that told 
Bethany to send me those, and gave her the wool to make them. 
How’s that for goodness, Jim? ” 

“Seems sorter like as if he wanted something,” said Jim 
thoughtfully. 

“T reckon so,” said Columbus; “and what can he want if it 
ain’t Bethany herself? You and I are tol’ble close friends, Jim ; 
I don’t reckon there’s a closer pair of mates in the settlement ; 
but we don’t give each other stockings, nor yet handkerchiefs, 
nor yet gloves,” and here the two laughed long and softly at 
Columbus’ pleasantry. “It ain’t like a man to do it, nor to think 
of it, and I kinder mistrust a man that will act so.” 

“You bet,” said Jim. ‘And is Bethany well and contented?” 

“Seems sorter. They are in Jacksonville yet; and Bethany is 
preaching every night along with Mr. Collier; and they have 
crowds to listen, and dead loads converted; and she thinks they 
are doing a powerful lot of good, so I reckon there’s nothing I 
can say against it.” 

“If you calkilate he is wanting to marry Bethany you'll hev to 
say something against that, and right smart too,” said Jim 
steadily. 

“T may say, but I can’t do much anyhow,” answered Columbus. 
“If she’s set to do it, she'll do it, and I can’t stop her.” 

“You wouldn’t want her to marry him, Columbus ?” asked Jim 
wistfully. 

“No, I would not that,” said Columbus in a very decided tone. 
“T reckon Bethany is too good for a preacher feller that’s always 
travelling around, and hain’t got a respectable place of his own to 
live in. Id love best for her to come back here and live with me, 
the same as she did before that there Collier came poking around ; 
but if she’s got to marry, there’s only one man I want to see her 
husband,” and Columbus threw at Jim a look of meaning that 
made the soft-hearted lad blush furiously through all the sun-tan 
that darkened his face. “I’m thinking,” he went on, “I might 
go up there, and do a bit of prospecting before they quit 
Jacksonville. Once they git to New York it won’t be so easy 
to go after them,” 

Jim agreed heartily. Nothing could more nearly comfort him 
than to know that Columbus would be on the spot to see for 
himself, and to use his influence against the consummation of 
Mr. David Collier’s matrimonial desires. He had been blind to 
the shining of the sun in heaven since Bethany had gone away, 
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but it would seem to bring her close again even for Columbus to 
see her. 

They talked the matter over for an hour or so, still sitting 
untiringly on their heels; and it was finally arranged that 
Columbus should set out for Fort Ballantyne the very next 
morning, and that Jim should live in his house during his 
absence, and look after his garden and live stock. He could not 
do less for Bethany, and Bethany’s brother. 

“Td write a letter to her if I could,” he said, “ but I can’t; 
and when she was here I was always sorter skeared to make love 
to her. But you can tell her, Columbus, that if she’ll only come 
back I'd lie on the ground for her to trample over me, and be 
proud to be under her feet. And if she'll only marry me——” 
But here words failed him, and he went round to the stable to see 
to his horse, muttering something about having heard him try to 
break out. 

Now Barney had a well-earned local reputation as the quietest 
pony ever raised in Florida, but Columbus understood why he 
should suddenly be credited with vicious tendencies, so he 
gathered up his socks in silence, and went into the house to cook 
supper, with an extra allowance of grits and bacon to strengthen 
his friend’s heart, 


CHapTer Y. 


Axzout this time, David Collier was beginning to think he had 
been long enough in Jacksonville. It was not according to his 
usual mode of action to make so long a stay in any one place, but 
he loved to breathe the air of real cities, and he had lately been 
spending a good deal of his precious time among small settlements. 
In these “one-horse” towns it was his custom never to remain 
longer than a week; but if he found the soil fruitful in any place 
he wrote the name of it down in his note-book, with a mark which 
signified future visitation. 

He would have been quite willing to prolong his sojourn in 
Jacksonville, and might have done so with profit, for people 
continued to flock to his tent in crowds, chiefly attracted by the 
lovely face and voice of his assistant preacher ; but circumstances 
arose which, to his mind, threatened an awkward termination to 
his arrangements. At least half-a-dozen of the most devoted 
listeners at the tent had fallen utterly and helplessly in love 
with Bethany ; and, of these, three had already made their formal 
proposals of marriage, and been rejected—gently and sweetly, but 
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firmly and decidedly. Two of them were hot-headed youths, with 
little to offer in the way of worldly goods, and David Collier 
neither expressed nor felt surprise when Bethany sent them away, 
begging them to think more of their souls, and less of her. But 
the third was an opulent store-keeper, a sturdy, respectable, 
middle-aged man, a childless widower, with a reliable pocket-book, 
and a vast business; and that he too should be sent home to think 
of his soul, was a proof of Bethany’s singleness of purpose for which 
her guide, philosopher and friend, had scarcely looked. Still, he 
thought, it was not to be expected that she should remain single 
for any length of time; with so many to choose from, she would 
surely be able to suit herself before long, and then—even if the 
future husband were converted, it was hardly probable that he 
would allow his wife to continue to travel about as Mr. Collier’s 
assistant. Of one thing David was quite sure, that Bethany had 
become necessary to the success of his mission, and how to retain 
and secure her was the question uppermost in his mind. 

To leave Jacksonville before any other lovers had time to declare 
themselves, would certainly be well; but then, the people in the 
next town they visited might be just as troublesome ; and, in any 
case, the anxiety would be great. But David was seldom at the 


end of his resources, and at this point in his difficulties a plan 
occurred to him by which he might, without greatly injuring his 
own prospects, secure to the unconverted public the continued 


services of his fair helper. He was not a rashly impulsive man, 
and he thought over his plan for a full hour—which isa long time, 
in a country and an age wherein every one is ever in a hurry— 
sitting idly at the table where he had just dined; then he went to 
the boarding-house, knowing that Mrs. Quin and Bethany would 
have finished dinner some time ago, and, entering the sitting-room, 
found the two women together there. 

“T want you to transact a little business for me, Mrs. Quin,” 
he said pleasantly ; “if you will be kind enough to put on your 
bonnet, I will walk a little way with you, and give you the 
necessary directions.” 


Mrs. Quin left the room to make herself ready without a word, 
and returned in less than two minutes. 

“ How pleasant it is,” he said, with an ambiguous Icok at her 
little wizened face, and shock of red hair, “to see women who 
waste no time over the idle vanities of personal adornment!” 
And opening the door politely for Mrs. Quin, who had bestowed 
on him a withering glance in return for his speech, he followed 
her downstairs, and into the street. He walked a short way with 
her ; then, stopping at the door of a tobacconist’s store, he drew 
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from his note-book a slip of paper with two or three names and 
addresses written on it, and handed it to his companion. 

“Tn the usual way,” he said, as if continuing an unspoken 
conversation. ‘A friendly call, a little inquiry into resources, a 
hint that I am likely to leave in a few days, sorely in need of 
funds for charitable purposes, and so on. I can trust your discre- 
tion entirely. And now I have a small purchase to make here ; 
So, as you do not appear to be in a talkative mood, I will allow 
you to go the rest of the way alone.” 

He turned into the tobacconist’s doorway, stood there, watching 
until Mrs. Quin was out of sight, and then walked rapidly back 
to the boarding-house. 

He found Bethany at the door, talking to her little nigger shoe- 
black, and pleased her by giving the child a dime and a kind 
word ; then he asked her to come upstairs with him, as he wished 
to speak to her in private. She assented as readily as to all his 
wishes, but without the faintest idea of what was in his mind. 

“Sit down, Miss Bethany,” he said when they had reached the 
sitting-room, and he saw her stand in an attitude of respectful 
attention to hear his business with her. She did so, and he drew 
a chair for himself close beside hers. 

“Thave something of great importance to speak about, Miss 
Bethany,” he said in a low soft voice, and hesitated a little, 
with, all the time, his eyes fixed on her beauty, as if they would 
devour it. 

“Yes, Mr. Collier,” she said. “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

Her little eager question helped him. 

“There is,” he answered quickly. “Will you do it ?”—and he 
held out his hand to her. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Bethany gave him hers, and 
answered, flushing rosily, and with the tears starting into her 
eyes :— 

“How can you ask me that, my best friend? J can never do 
for you what you have done for me, although I would lay down 
my life for you.” 

‘“‘That is what I want,” he said, with a slow smile, “I want 
your life,” 

“Yes?” she said inquiringly, and she smiled too, but without 
any look of comprehension. 

“Do you not understand, Bethany?” he asked. “I want you 
to give me your life, because I love you, and want you to marry 
me.” 


For a moment she felt herself become blind and deaf; and the 
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room turned round and round, so that she clasped her temples to 
stay the dizziness. 

Had this proposal been made to her by the heir to the highest 
throne in the world, she could not have appeared more completely 
overwhelmed by the honour done to her. She threw herself on 
her knees at his feet, and, covering her face with her hands, she 
cried to him not to mock her—not to kill her with shame! How 
could it be, she asked him, that he, a saint and a chosen vessel, 
could look with favouring eyes on what he knew her to be—a poor 
fallen wretch, who, although forgiven and cleansed from her sins, 
was nevertheless, unfit to be the wife of any good man, much less 
of a saint, an angel, like himself? 

But, with infinite condescension, this good man raised her to 
her feet, clasped her in his arms, besought her to calm herself, and, 
declaring that her past was nothing to him, led her gently on to 
think of the future. 

“T know,” he murmured sadly, “that your love for me has 
nothing of earth in it; but I am satisfied: I do not complain. 
I would have you turn your thoughts to the happiness we shall 
have, in our union, of working together for the good of souls, 
unhindered by the formalities of decorum which burden us at 
present. I intend to leave Jacksonville next week, dear Bethany : 
will you come with me as my wife?” 

“Gladly,” she answered; “and humbly proud of the high place 
to which you raise me. Oh, Mr. Collier ig 

“ David, dear Bethany.” 

“ David,” she amended, with a sweet, shy blush, “ you have made 
me very happy. I can only pray to be made worthy of this great 
honour.” 

Then he kissed her, but withself-restraint, and with no greater 
degree of ardour than might become a saint ; and remarking that 
she would want some time to compose her mind before the hour 
for meeting, he bade her a tender farewell, and left her to her 
thoughts. 

He said nothing about Mrs. Quin. He had been careful to get 
her out of the way; and, had Bethany refused him, he would 
have requested her not to mention the matter to the astute Delia ; 
but now that she had accepted him, and;would marry him within 


a week, he cared not how soon Mrs. Quin might be made aware of 
his good fortune. 
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Two days later Columbus arrived at Jacksonville, and, as he stood 
at the depét, turning over in his mind what would be the best 
way for him to set about reaching his sister, his attention was 
aroused by some singular antics on the part of a nigger cabby 
who was evidently trying to prevent the escape of his fare. He 
drew closer to see what it was all about, and found a little red- 
haired woman, with one foot on the step, arrested in the course 
of her exit, while the cabby—more than two-thirds drunk—stood, 
with outstretched arms, barring the way, and making use of some 
blood-curdling language. 

Columbus had not made Mrs. Quin’s acquaintance in Rimesville, 
and did not know who she was, but the sight of a distressed 
damsel or dame, young or old, always appealed to the chivalrous 
side of his nature, and he edged still closer on the chance of 
being able to render assistance. He heard her assert shrilly 
that she had paid more than the right fare already, and would 
rather be killed than give another nickel to such a rascal; he 
saw the cabby raise his hand that held the whip in a threatening 
attitude, and then he sprang forward, and, with one vigorous 
grasp and swing, sent the ill-conditioned brute sprawling on 
the ground a couple of yards off. 

Before the cabby could pick himself up again, Columbus had 
assisted Mrs. Quin to alight, and led her away from the scene of 
disturbance. he did not appear to be in the least put out by 
what had occurred, nor did she seem to see any necessity for 
making grateful speeches to her protector; but, had he known 
her, he might have felt complimented to observe how much less 
aggressive than usual her manner became when she addressed 
him. He told her he had come to Jacksonville to see his sister 
who was travelling with a preacher, and that he was in doubt 
how to find her as he had forgotten the address of her boarding- 
house. 

“T guess I can take you there,” said Mrs. Quin promptly. 

“T hain’t told you her name yet,” objected Columbus. 

“T guess I can tell it to you,” said Mrs. Quin. “It’s Bethany 
Rhoden, ain’t it now ?” 


“Well, that beats all!” said Columbus. ‘ How’d you make it 
out, anyhow ?” 


“Don’t you reckon there’s a family likeness, young man?” 
asked Mrs. Quin. 
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This was unkind, for Columbus was no beauty, and so he 
humbly remarked. 

“Then don’t you mind how I know,” said she, “ but come right 
along with me, for I’m going to where she lives now.” 

Columbus followed meekly ; but he was consumed with curiosity, 
and ventured to question a little more. 

“ Are you acquainted with the preacher too?” he asked. 

“ Better than most,” answered Mrs. Quin oracularly. 

“And do you reckon he’s so almighty good as Bethany 
reckons ?” 

Mrs, Quin gave him a sharp glance. 

“He is a fine preacher,” she said guardedly. 

“T hearn him,” said Columbus, “and I’m satisfied that he is; 
but is he a fine practiser ?” 

‘You best ask him,” said Mrs. Quin; “I guess he'll give you 
some kind of an answer.” 

“Tf you feel anyways friendly to me, ma’am,” said Columbus 
with increasing boldness, “I reckon you'll tell me if he means 
well by my sister?” 

Mrs. Quin screwed her eyes up tighter than ever, as if to shut 
out the sight of the honest inquiry in his face, and made 
answer :— 

“He means to marry her next week, if that’s meaning well ; 
and if you came up here to stop it, you’ve had your journey for 
nothing. This is the house, Come right in, and I'll take you to 
Bethany.” 

Columbus hoped to have found her alone, but David Collier 
was there, paying a lover’s visit, and he felt himself pierced by 
the preacher’s sharp grey eyes as Bethany ran forward with a 
cry of joy, and, throwing her arms round his neck, hugged and 
kissed him heartily. 

Then Mr. Collier advanced with outstretched hand and a 
scriptural quotation. 

“Nothing but this was wanted to complete our happiness,” he 
said smoothly, as Columbus lost no time in making apparent his 
knowledge of the situation. “Not half an hour before you 
entered the room, Bethany was saying how much she wished her 
dear brother could be present at our marriage.” 

Columbus grunted. 

“Tve come a long ways to see her,” he said presently, “ and 
I'd like to have a few words with her, just alone, by ourselves.” 

“ And a very natural wish it is,” said Collier, smiling amiably. 
“You must not suppose, my dear sir, that I am so selfish as to 

wish to monopolise her completely. You will, of course, stay 
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and dine with us. Come, Mrs. Quin, you and I will go out and 
order the dinner, and we shall be back to eat it in an hour’s 
time.” 

“You might hev told me it was coming to this, Bethany,” 
Columbus said, as soon as he found himself alone with her. 

“T was going to write to you this very evening, dear Columbus,” 
she answered, sending her irresistible smile straight up into his 
clouded face, and laying her hand on his shoulder in a sisterly 
caress. “You see, this is Thursday, and it was only on Tuesday 
that David asked me to marry him, so I did not delay very long 
after all.” 

“ But you never gave me a hint that it was coming, when you 
wrote and sent me those yer stockings.” 

“How could I? I did not know it myself. I never reckoned 
that Mr. Collier looked on me as anything but a humble 
instrument for the saving of poor souls. That he should think 
of marrying me was a greater honour than I ever dreamed of. I 
could scarcely believe that he meant the words when he said them.” 

“And why that? J reckon you're a deal too good for him.” 

This, of course, gave Bethany an opportunity to launch forth 
into such praises of her saint as she loved to utter, and Columbus 
was dumb before the tide of her eloquence. 

‘* Howsever, I don’t want you to marry him,” he said when she 
had finished. “You come right home with me, where there’s a 
boy, waiting and wanting to marry you, that’s worth all the 
preachers I ever struck. Hit’s Jim Preston, Bethany, that told 
me to tell you more’n I can remember ; but he loves you, that’s 
sure; and a better husband you won’t find in the whole of 
Flor’da.” 

Bethany was quite without vanity. She had never known nor 
suspected that Jim Preston loved her, and it distressed her 
beyond measure to hear it now. She sent him the kindest 
messages she could think of, begging him to put her out of his 
mind, and assuring him of her earnest prayers and good wishes ; 
but Columbus did not seem to think that these things would 
comfort Jim very much. 

“T wish you wouldn’t marry the preacher,” he said again. “I 
feel just as sure as dying that no good will come of it.” 

“T would do anything to please you, dear Columbus,” she said, 
taking his hand and trying to coax him back to good humour 
with her sweet eyes; “but, you see, I have given my word to 
David, and I can’t go back on that. What reason have you for 
not wishing it? Has any one been trying to set you against 
him—the best man living ?” 
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“No, no, Bethany. Hit’s only just an idea of my own—only 
an idea; but I can’t get shet of it. I seem to see trouble on 
ahead, and I seem sorter to mistrust that preacher feller. From 
the time you left I was always calkilating the chances that he 
would ever let you come back; for I didn’t think ’twas kinder 
likely that he could look at you long without wanting to marry 
you; but when those yer socks come, and you said ‘twas his 
notion, I made dead sure then; and I come along right smart, 
reckoning I might be in time to stop it, and the first word I hear 
is that you have promised him.” 

“ Was it Mrs. Quin told you?” asked Bethany. 

“Yes, if that’s she with the kinky red hair.” 

“ And did she say anything wrong of Mr. Collier, Columbus ?” 

“ Not a word against him—although she might hev, for I asked 
her plenty of questions ; but I reckon she’s a close one.” 

“There was nothing she could say, of course,” explained 
Bethany ; “but times she seems a little hard and unkind to him, 
and I thought—-oh, nothing! It is I who am unjust to her— 
only it seemed queer you should think any harm of David without 
some one making you. Here they are coming back. Try to see 
him fairly, dear Columbus, and to love him, not only just for my 
sake, but because such a saintly man deserves to be loved by 
every one who has the precious privilege of knowing him.” 

“T'll try, [ll try, to please you,” he muttered; “‘ but the idea 
sticks. I can’t get shet of it anyhow.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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